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YOUTH MAKE NEW: 


Malcolm Minnick Replaces Schon as LL Veep 


Malcolm L. Minnick, Jr., Salem, Va., was named LLA vice president 
ind Sue Culp, Albemarle, N. C., LLA secretary at the annual meeting 
of the auxiliary’s executive committee, Springfield, Ohio, Nov. 23-25. 
30th will serve until the international convention in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Filling the post vacated by Mike 
xchon, Alhambra, Cal., the new 22- 
ear-old veep brings to his position a 
vacklog of Luther League know-how. 
de traveled extensively as summer 
ield worker for LLA in 1954 and 
hairmaned LLA’s four-man represen- 
ation to the United Christian Youth 
Aovement general council in Septem- 
er. In October he presided over the 
uuther League report to the United 
utheran Church convention in Tor- 
mto, Ont. The Roanoke College 


senior is now serving his third con- 
secutive term as president of the Vir- 
ginia LL. 

Runner-up in the executive commit- 
tee election was Robert Beckstrom, 
Long Beach, Cal. Both Mac and Bob 
were committee members-at-large. 


Culp succeeds Moertelmeyer 
Sue Culp was selected to fill the 
unexpired term of Annelotte Moertel- 
meyer, who had resigned to accept a 


ecretary Culp, Vice President Minnick, Executive Secretary Leslie Conrad at the 
pringfield meeting. Mac presided in absence of President John Stacy, who was ill. 
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ULC President Franklin Clark Fry interprets Toronto convention actions. LLA was 
directed to restudy church’s program for the 25-35 age group and report in 1956. 


position with the Lutheran World 
Federation in Geneva, Switzerland. A 
former president of the North Caro- 
lina LL, Sue was also a member-at- 
large of the LLA executive committee. 
Runner-up was Billie Grace Ungerer, 
Austin, Texas. 

Elected to succeed Mac and Sue as 
members-at-large of the executive com- 
mittee were Elizabeth Fenner, West 
Englewood, N. J., and George Keck, 
Hickory, N. C. Their terms will run 
until the 1957 LLA convention. 

President of the New Jersey LL, 
Betty had recently been appointed to 
membership on the LLA Christian vo- 
cation committee. She is a secretary in 
the office of the ULC Board of Ameri- 
can Missions, New York City. George 
is president of the North Carolina LL 
and a member of the LLA missionary 
committee. He is a college freshman. 


Bedenbaugh heads social action 
Prior to the executive sessions, LLA 
President John Stacy announced the 
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appointment of the Rev. J. Benjamin 
Bedenbaugh, Newberry, S. C., as 
chairman of the social action commit- 
tee. He succeeds Audrey Dixson, New 
York City, who had submitted her 
resignation in October. Youthful Pas- 
tor Bedenbaugh is director of religious 
activities and instructor in Bible at 
Newberry College and instructor in 
Greek at Southern Seminary. 

President Stacy also named the fol- 
lowing to committee posts: Christian 
vocation, Kay Oxner, Columbia, S. C.; 
and social action, George Long, Utica, 
Nea Ys 

Kay is president of the South Caro- 
lina LL and a student at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. There she 
plans to major in religious journalism. 
George, vice president of the New 
York LL, attends Syracuse University. 


Praise from ULC president 


“The Luther League of America is 
doing famously well,’ Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of the United 


'Lutheran Church, told the executive 
committee. “We are very happy with 
it.” 

These remarks capped Dr. Fry’s dis- 
cussion with the committee concerning 
actions affecting LLA that had been 
taken by the ULC convention in Oc- 
tober. Basis for the actions had been 
a searching study of all boards, 
agencies, and auxiliaries of the church 
conducted by a Committee on Organi- 
zational Structure and Function. 

_ To enable boards and auxiliaries to 
work together more closely, the con- 
vention had approved a motion that 
“each auxiliary of the church shall 
have the right to appoint an advisory 
‘member to each board of the church, 
with the exception of the Executive 
Board.” 

_ The convention directed LLA to 
initiate a study of “a program that 
will serve our church in its ministry 
to those between the ages of 25-35.” 
LLA was asked to consult with the 
Board of Parish Education, the Wom- 
en's Missionary Society, and the 
Brotherhood. 

Since 1947 LLA has sponsored a 
program for the 25-35 age group un- 
der the label “League of Young Adult 
Lutherans.” The LLA executive com- 
mittee, however, felt that LOYAL 
needed revamping and requested the 
ULC Executive Board to study the 
set-up. The Executive Board, in turn, 
referred the matter to the Committee 
on Organizational Structure. 

The Committee on Organizational 
Structure recommended to the Tor- 
onto convention that responsibility for 
administering the program be shifted 
from LLA to the Board of Parish Edu- 
cation, The convention, however, de- 
cided to defer action on this recom- 


mendation until a more thorough 
study had been conducted by LLA. 


Adopt 1955 budget 


The executive committee at Spring- 
field adopted the largest budget for 
1955 in LLA’s history. Disbursements, 
Treasurer Robert Sanders estimated, 
would climb to $67,320. Budgeted ex- 
penses for 1954 had totalled $63,180. 


Receipts 
Apportionment. Shvalerse a) hay. 4 $35,000.00 
DORE ye SUC a Vinee, ear ents Ses 12,000.00 
SHeCialy CiltS! er wae ee cars eyo ne 3,000.00 
Extera iitepe aaa ceernts Maki n.cat ren 2,500.00 
UEC apptopriation® 2... .... 

Potten rat toasty tics ccc, $52,500.00 

Disbursements 
Salaries and utilities ......... $29,410.00 
Pension and insurance ........ 2,900.00 
Officevexpense! Fini eycen. 6,600.00 
ra Vedas Oe eee ch eee aoets & 6,500.00 
Caravanin ps 7 abe? <ie, <e putcurences 7,000.00 
Publications promotion ....... 2,500.00 
Office equipment ............ 500.00 
Wasualeraids skein bese eects t 350.00 
TCE ee ois hasten euak Graver toner 60.00 
Foiteratucernte bars her cues s 2,500.00 
resident's expense os iiuecacr: 300.00 
Mouth Suticayy dw wie ae crease 3,000.00 
Audite Seo intitrs i eieernee 500.00 
United Christian Youth 

Movement. 5 asern cette ote ope 1,000.00 
Miscéllanéous’ 3s dic. Oe bss es 350.00 
Emergency rant] s\ oo sei. oes 350.00 
Division budgets: 

Christian vocation ......:.. 700.00 

MissiOnS a) Heine wack Sent oaeeect 700.00 

Eva Dvelisipecs <2 «-) 9 -eettnns 700.00 

SOc ACHOM cn As diols strminn @ 700.00 

Recreation: sree. wetecrs ter 700.00 

Totaled a nee $67,320.00 
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The 1953 LLA convention had of- 
ficially upped apportionment per 
leaguer from $1.00 annually to $1.25, 
beginning in 1955. Receipts from the 
higher apportionment would boost 
LLA income by approximately $8,000, 
Treasurer Sanders predicted. 


Executives optimistically estimated 
that Youth Sunday receipts would 
reach $12,000 in 1955. During the 
previous five years Youth Sunday of- 
ferings had steadily declined. They 
had fallen from $12,784.08 in 1948 
to approximately $9,000 in 1953. 

The execs, however, had reason to 
fix a hopeful figure for 1955. Early 
reports on Youth Sunday receipts for 
1954 indicated that congregational 
contributions might shatter even the 
1948 high. 

Pleasant sighs of relief greeted 
Treasurer Sanders’ announcement that 


— 


LLA publications had finally been put 
on a paying basis. No longer would 
LUTHER LIFE and High Ideals require 
subsidy from the general budget to 
foot bills. A gradual increase in circu- 
lation, lower printing costs, and rev- 
enue from special gifts and advertising 
had proved to be the factors that en- 
abled the publications to be self-sup- 
porting for the first time in LLA 
history. 


Trial work camp planned 


If an experimental project, okayed 
by the executive committee, proves 
successful next summer, the term 
“work camps’’ will become as familiar 
to leaguers as the term ‘‘caravaning.”’ 
A “‘get-your-feet-wet’’ action had been 
recommended by the LLA social action 
committee to determine how exten- 
sively LLA could launch into a work 
camp program. 


Carl F. Kaltreider, center, host chairman of 1955 LLA convention, compares plans 
with ’51 Chairman Ray Tiemeyer, left, and 53 Chairman L, T, Rugh at Springfield, 
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In a work camp, Social Action 
chairman Bedenbaugh explained, 10 
0 35 young people band together to 
work without pay in areas of conspic- 
1ous need or social tension. 

According to present plans, a 
elected group of volunteers will do 
physical labor next summer on 
hurches in problem communities or 
om homes in blighted areas. The pro- 
gram will be directed by LLA Associ- 
ite Secretary Arthur Bauer. 


New direction for missions 


New trend in the missionary com- 
nittee, declared Chairman Florence 
fray, is away from the almost exclu- 
ive concentration on raising funds 
or and telling leaguers about the cur- 
ent LLA benevolent project. Result 
»f the old approach, the committee 
elt, was that leaguers learned a lot 
-bout one mission field and almost 
10thing about the total mission ac- 
ivity of the church. 

Projected mission study will aim at 
tiving leaguers an over-all picture of 
JLC mission fields. It will explain 
he purpose, motivation, and needs of 
mission activity. 


>rojected 1955 emphases 

Special emphasis of the Christian 
ocation committee in 1955, accord- 
ng to Chairman Neil Luebke, will be 
o get across to the individual leaguer 
he full meaning of the term “Chris- 
ian vocation.’ Effort will be made to 
how the close relation between the 
Word of God and Christian vocation. 

The social action committee will 
parkplug a drive among local leaguers 
or used clothing to be channeled 
hrough Lutheran World Relief to 
eedy people overseas . . . 


Hours later Dr. George F. Harkins finish- 
ed cigar presented by LLA executives. 


Feature of the evangelism commit- 
tee this year will be an extensive pro- 
gram under the title “Speak Up.” The 
program will explain the why’s and 
how’s of evangelism among youth... . 

A Luther League songbook, contain- 
ing hymns and camp songs, is being 
readied by the recreation committee, 
the executives learned. 


Synodical LL prexies meet 
One hundred and eleven represen- 
tatives from 29 state and synodical 
Luther Leagues attended the biennial 
conference for LL presidents, Nov. 
25-27. It followed on the heels of the 
executive committee meeting at Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
Capsuled into the three days were 
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previews of the 1955 programs of 
LLA’s five divisions. State and syn- 
odical officers also had a chance to 
pool ideas and share solutions of com- 
mon problems. 


Carefully weighed words 


“No one in the whole ULC is given 
more careful consideration than the 
young people,” Dr. George F. Har- 
kins, assistant to the president of the 
United Lutheran Church, told the 111 
state and synodical officers. “All of 
us who have anything to do with the 
church as a whole recognize that mem- 
bership of the church is made up of 
people, and the most important group 
in this large group is young people. 
They are most important because their 
souls are in process of growth, and we 
are responsible to help them in their 
growth.” 

In response to such unusual con- 
cern, church leaders expect leaguers to 
be genuinely faithful to the church. 
Luther League officials are asked to 
“look at every word that proceeds out 
of the mouths of the church officials 
and weigh it carefully, knowing such 
words are not spoken without being 
carefully thought through - first.” 

As auxiliaries to the synods of the 
ULC, the ‘state and synodical leagues, 
Dr. Harkins said, are expected to 
“pursue programs approved by the 
synod.” He pointed particularly to the 
big program of evangelism that will 
be conducted in the synods during the 
next three years. “The synod and its 
youth auxiliary should go together in 
parallel lines.” 


Milestones to be passed 


Dr. Harkins bluntly charged synodi- 
cal LL officials to set congregational 
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youth an example in honesty. 

“We are trying desperately to ge 
from synodical leagues accurate mem 
bership figures, and we are not getting 
them,” he said. “They are being parec 
so as not to have to pay so much ap 
portionment. You are teaching mem 
bers of our leaguers to pursue dis 
honest. practices in local congrega 
tions. 

“You need to be honest too in ac 
cepting apportionment figures tha 
come from LLA. Diligently do every 
thing that you can to pay them—a: 
minimum amounts ... Think of ap 
portionments as milestones to be 
passed, not goals to be attained.” 


The greatest open door 


Praise was given to the Luthe 
League of America for being “one o: 
the strongest young people's organi 
zations in America” and for publish 
ing “one of the outstanding youth 
magazines of American Protestantism.’ 


LLA has been given much responsi 
bility by the United Lutheran Church 
Dr. Harkins said. In return, it is ex 
pected to do four things: 


“1, We expect the Luther League 
to be an agency of education. 


“2. We expect the Luther League 
to be an agency of evangelism. We 
anticipate that you will speak the gooc 
news of Christianity both among 
young people, bringing them into the 
work of the church, and among olde: 
people. If we are a family, then th 
younger need to take care of the olde 
and the older take care of the younge 

3. We expect the Luther Leagu 
to take seriously its stewardship r 
sponsibilities. Use of the Ventur 


chest is one way of meeting this re- 
jponsibility. 

“4. We expect the Luther League 
be thoroughly committed to Chris- 
ian programs that are defensible from 
he standpoint of the Christian church 
nd its program. There is no room for 
nything that is not consistent with the 
ew Testament and the Christian 
ith. 

“The future of the Luther League 
— America,’ he concluded, “is not 
mly uncharted, it is really one of the 
reatest open doors that you will ever 
ace. 


*reedom of speech at Roanoke 


We have not gagged our students, 
tated Roanoke College President H. 
sherman Oberly, referring to a na- 
ion-wide controversy over the pro- 
riety of collegiate debate on the sub- 
ect, “Should the United States recog- 
ize Red China?” 


Roanoke entered into the picture 
vhen its debating team refused to take 
e affirmative side of the question. 
ress reports suggested that the de- 
vaters had been silenced by order of 
chool authorities. Dr. Oberly stressed 
hat the college had taken no official 
and on the matter. 

Decision was reached by the debat- 
ts themselves, although Roanoke de- 
ate Coach Julius F. Prufer advised 
he students against debating cn the 
iffirmative side of the question. He 
vas backed by Dr. Oberly. 

“Who knows,” the president told 
he boys, “what you say may be used 
gainst you 20 years from now.” 


Only Roanoke failed to enter an 
affirmative team when eight colleges 
participated in the annual Virginia 
Tau Kappa Alpha fall debate session 
in Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 20. The col- 
lege, however, sent two teams to de- 
bate the negative side of the question. 


“Some Congressman” wanted names 


Dr. Oberly suggested that an inci- 
dent which had happened several 
months before may have influenced 
the debaters in making their decision. 
The team had heard that “some Con- 
gressman” had asked for the names 
of another school’s debate coach and 
debaters after that school had argued 
both sides of the question of recog- 
nition of Red China. 

Professor Prufer appeared on Ed 
Murrow’s CBS program, “See It 
Now,” on Nov. 23. The program was 
devoted to a presentation of the pros 
and cons of the controversy which had 
gained national prominence when the 
service academies at West Point and 
Annapolis banned the topic. Prufer 
said, “I decided that I wouldn’t have 
our men debating the affirmative . . . 
lest they be accused of advocating 
Communism.” 

Included in Murrow’s program were 
films showing two college teams de- 
bating both sides of the question. The 
pictured debates took place at Muhl- 
enberg College, ULC school in eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Bottle attracts L. R. student 


A Chinese student named William 
Wong turned up on the Lenoir Rhyne 
College campus this fall—the first vis- 
ible result of a months-long effort 
called “Operation Bottles.” 

From October, 1951, until January, 
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1952, Lenoir Rhyne students had 
laboriously copied 1,023 notes, each 
containing about 100 Chinese charac- 
ters. These had then been put in water- 
tight plastic bottles bearing the mes- 
sage, ‘Inside you have good news.” 


From the Hickory, N. C. campus 
the bottles were shipped to the West 
Coast by.»air express. Private concerns 
there picked up the “good news’’ car- 
riers and dropped them from airplanes 
into the waters off the China coast. 
The wind and tide washed the notes 
of freedom to the shore. 


One of the letters which was picked 
up was later given to William Wong’s 
father, who has been employed by the 
Department of Army Psychological 
Warfare since the family’s flight from 
China. Mr. Wong was so pleased with 
the friendly attitude of the message 


that he vowed to send his son to 
Lenoir Rhyne. 

Bill, a graduate of Narimasu, the 
American school for dependents in 
Tokyo, is a physics major. After grad- 
uation from Lenoir Rhyne, he hopes 
to secure a master’s degree at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Want more beds 


“Improvements for Newberry” is 
the object of a new campaign headed 
by ULC Layman H. Odelle Harman. 
Newberry college is currently seeking 
$500,000 in order to construct a men’s 
dormitory, increase the endowment 
fund, and improve the physical ap- 
pearance of the campus... . 

Wittenberg College, anticipating an 
enrollment of 1,300 by 1957, expects 
to build two new dormitories before 
the fall of 1956. Plans call for an 


William Wong surrounded by Lenoir Rhyne lovelies. Students copied 1,023 notes, 
each containing 100 Chinese characters, to be sent behind the “Bamboo Curtain.” 


fashion designs by Suzanne Wertman. 
She placed first in medical poster contest. 


112-bed dormitory for women at an 
estimated cost of $461,000 and a 100- 
ed dormitory for men at a cost of 
bout $350,000. 


Poh OSPii gE 


ins art contest 

Despite the fact that she had not 
even placed in the local elimination 
contest, 17-year-old Suzanne Wertman 
was awarded first place in a health 


poster contest sponsored recently by 
the Pennsylvania Medical Society. 


“It certainly came as a surprise,” 
Suzanne exclaimed. Her art teacher 
had submitted three of her posters to 
the state contest although they had 
been defeated locally. 

The 1954 Allentown, Pa., High 
graduate is stretching the $100 prize 
money to cover most of her college 
wardrobe by designing and making 
many of her clothes. She is a student 
at the Philadelphia Museum School of 
Art. She has received a $225-a-year 
scholarship to the school. 

Fashion designing is the goal of 
this former choir member of Christ 
Lutheran Church, Allentown. 


Twin acolytes 


A newcomer to Trinity Church, 
Greenville, S. C., may think that he 
has suddenly started seeing double. He 
has not. He’s just watching identical 
twins Harry and Harold Crout enter 
the chancel to light the altar candles. 

For nine of their 17 years, Harry 
and Harold have been acolytes at Trin- 
ity. “We've already worn out one set 
of handles,’’ said Harry, referring to 
the candle lighters each use. They have 
served together in the chancel for so 
long that their actions have become 
“perfect harmony’’, one church mem- 
ber has commented. 

Serving as acolytes is not the only 
thing the twins do together. During 
the same nine years they have been 
getting up at 4:15 A.M. every day to 
deliver newspapers. They have three 
routes; each has a separate route and 
they have one together. They play 
basketball together and both are mem- 
bers of the same school clubs. 

Harry is president of Trinity LL. 
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ULC Evangelism Director Lloyd E. Jacobson addresses over 150 Luther leaguers who 
came for instruction in visitation evangelism at ‘Mission Week,” Salisbury, N.C. 


Harold is an officer in South Carolina’s 
Piedmont Conference LL. (Cover pic- 
ture by Greenville Piedmont.) 


Leaguers aid “Mission Week” 


“Seventeen million young people in 
the United States are not Christian.” 


With this knowledge, leaguers from 


North Carolina’s Northern Confer- 
ence went to work to make the con- 
ference’s ‘Mission Week” something 
more than just another series of church 
services. 

When conference leaders convened 
in Salisbury on the first day of the 
“Mission Week,’ over 150 LL mem- 
bers turned up to participate in a panel 
discussion designed to train them for 
evangelistic activity. 

The Rev. Lloyd Jacobson, ULC 
Board of Social Missions staff member, 
led the panel. He was assisted by the 
Rev. J. Frank Davis of Wilmington, 
N. C., and the Rev. T. C. Plexico of 
Jacksonville, N. C. 
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Leaguers were urged to get out and 
practice their Christianity. Said Pas- 
tor Davis: “You can’t just talk about 
your Christianity. You've got to live 
it and put it to use in daily life in 
order to gain more people for God’s 
kingdom.” 

At the rally for ‘Mission Week” 
leaders, leaguers formed a large part 
of a 200-voice choir. More than 1,800 
Lutherans attended the session. It was 
the largest gathering of Lutherans in 
the history of the synod. 

Visitation teams made up of 
leaguers called on unchurched people 
during the “Week.” Other leaguers 
painted signs and posters to advertise 
the “Week.” 


SERVAECE PROJECT S 


Operation Galore 


“Operation Christmas’ consisted of 
five December projects at Resurrec- 
tion LL, St. Albans, N. Y. 

Every female leaguer became a 
member of Operation Cookie. Each 


nember, plus some of the boys, baked 
ookies to be taken to hospital pati- 
nts for the holiday. 


Operation Toys entailed collecting 
sed, but useable toys, games, and 
ooks. These were repaired and sent 
needy institutions. 

One week before Christmas, Opera- 
ion Decoration decorated the church 
ree and Sunday school room. 

Four members applied their talents 
nd assistance for Operation Theatric, 
cting out a playlet for the Sunday 
chool Christmas party. 

Operation Vocal consisted of warm- 
y dressed leaguers carrying on the 
radition of caroling .. . 

Bethlehem, Youngstown, Ohio, LL 
as been upholding a heavy schedule 
f projects for the church members 
nd building. They painted four 
ooms of Sunday school equipment, 
collected used clothing by means of a 
cavenger hunt, and packed cookies 
or all servicemen from their church. 
More than 30 leaguers participated in 


all-youth choir for Youth Sunday .. . 
Several new members were gained 


for St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, 
through a LL canvass. In their 
“Church Preference Survey” eight 


leaguers contacted 98 families. 

Kits for Christmas! Leaguers from 
St. Marks and Prince of Peace 
churches, Philadelphia, gathered at 
the ULC Publication House for their 
annual gift wrapping party. Directed 
by Pastor Arthur Chatten, leaguers 
filled packages with candy, clothing, 
and jewelry which had been collected 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Board of Inner Missions. Packages 
went out to several thousand patients 
in area hospital and mental homes. 


Parade float wins 


Leaguers of Redeemer Church, 
Ramsey, N. J., captured second place 
in the community's annual Christmas 
parade with a float bearing the theme 
of the Evanston Assembly, “Christ the 
Hope of the World.” 


ime of. Fear 


,500 invitations to attend the “mission” were hung on doorknobs by 40 leaguers 
rom Good Shepherd, Roosevelt, N.Y. “Assault teams” covered a block at a time. 
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Only entry from the town’s re- 
ligious organizations, the float de- 
picted representatives of the four ma- 
jor world powers kneeling before the 
creche. Seven angelic figures sur- 
rounded the kneelers. Encircling the 
base of the float were the flags of the 
nations of the world. The theme was 
displayed on both sides. 

“The .$25 award is to be applied 
toward one of the league’s 1955 be- 
nevolence objectives,” stated President 
Dave Blanchard. 


Clean up after “Hazel” 


Rakes and lunches were the 
essential equipment when 35 leaguers 
met last October at Holy Trinity, Hol- 
lis, N. Y. The group of intermediates 
and seniors drove to the Lutheran 
Home for the Deaf at Mill Neck, 
Long Island, to engage in a leaf-rak- 
ing party. 

Leaguers raked up what “Hurricane 


Hazel” had pushed to the ground, 
then ate their home-packed lunches. 
Games were held on the lawn in the 
afternoon. 


Fun in Florida 


More than 400 people attended the 
fourth annual play put on by leaguers 
of Trinity and Christ churches in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

The audience started off the show 
by singing songs popular during the 
“nineties.” Then began “The Gay 
Nineties Revue.” It included a Gibson 
Girl reading; a comic operetta, Oth- 
ello; a barber shop trio; a melodrama, 
The City Slicker and Our Nell; and a 
flora dora sextette. 

After expenses were taken out, the 
free-will offering amounted to almost 
$100. This went into the leagues’ na- 
tional convention fund... 

LL of West Palm Beach is conduct- 
ing projects to secure money for their 


Holy Trinity intermediates, Hollis, N.Y., pause for a moment at their leaf-raking 
party on the lawn of Lutheran Home for Deaf, Mill Neck. About 35 leaguers helped. 
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‘expenses as host to Florida’s 1955 LL 
convention. Best project so far—a 
square dance for congregation . 


St. John’s, Jacksonville, leaguers 
shave been mending the congregation’s 
hymnals . . . First United LL, West 
Palm Beach, collected Bibles to send 
to Missionary Susan Glotz, principal 
of a girls’ school in India . . . League 
members at Grace, Lakeland, operated 
a book corner for Reformation Sun- 
day, and have made visual aids to help 
in their church’s building fund cam- 
paign .. . St. Andrew’s LL, St. Peters- 
burg, sponsored a clothing drive for 
Lutheran World Relief. 


DESERTED RA LL EES 


Food and clothing 


Almost 1,000 young people partici- 
pated in recent Philadelphia area LL 
rallies. Largest rally was that of Wil- 
mington-Chester district, where 435 
were present to hear the Rev. Howard 
S. Hugus preach the Thanksgiving 
message. The group brought with 
them more than 500 pounds of food 
to be donated to the Germantown 
Home for the Aged. 

From the other rallies came money 
for Puerto Rico, and clothing and 
jewelry collected for the less-priv- 
ileged children’s Christmas. 

In Illinois, state officers attended 
district rallies and conducted quiz pro- 
rams. Purpose was to instruct leag- 
uers about the five LL divisions. Four 
pen were asked concerning each 
ivision. First question called for an 
explanation of the division. Second 
asked for Bible verses related to the 
field. Third dealt with organizations 
specializing in the divisional area of 
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activity. Fourth requested the con- 
testant to outline a LL program he 
would use to present the division. 


Golden opportunity 


Into the hills for GO(1)D and fel- 
lowship went 20 leaguers from Holy 
Trinity, Bellerose, N. Y. Using ‘‘fly- 
ers,” posters, post cards, and letters, 
all bearing the symbols of California's 
49ers, the league had been able to 
stimulate interest in their fall weekend 
at Holiday Hills, YMCA camp near 
Pawling, N. Y. 

Yellow-painted stones and _ rocks 
served as the gold. Before being 
mined, all claims had to be staked 
with “Honest Jack” Horner. But in 
order to do this, loans had to be ob- 
tained from ‘“‘C-Note”’ Kallansrude of 
the Klondike Trust Company, Then 
it was necessary to buy equipment. 
Pans for the gold, bonnets for the 
girls, kerchiefs for the boys, stakes, 
claim lines, bags, and (tooth) picks 
were sold at “Mother Mary's’ gen- 
eral store. All claims had to be staked 
and roped. A “‘con-stable” protected 
against claim jumpers. After working 
out a claim, the miners brought back 
the gold which was weighed in and 
changed into gold currency. 

Sunday’s service was held outdoors. 
The altar was a kitchen table covered 
by a sheet and a piece of red material. 
A wooden cross and sprays of autumn 
leaves were placed on the altar. One 
of the leaguers preached the sermon, 
“Take the ‘1’ out of gold.” The offer- 
ing of $18.75 was placed in the mis- 
sionary fund. 
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The Konnarock Story 


Not a single baby or mother has been lost since Luther 


leaguers gave funds for a medical center 15 years ago. 


By Betty Westrom 


YOUTHFUL, American soldier 

who had been wounded in Ger- 
many wrote from his hospital bed, “I 
don’t think I will ever forget what 
Konnarock Lutheran School taught me 
during my years there.’’ His was only 
one of the thank-you letters that arrive 
frequently at Konnarock, the little 
mountain community in Virginia that 
has seen hundreds of young people 
enter with little and leave with much 
in the 15 years since Luther leaguers 
in the U. S. and Canada donated $12,- 
849 to provide a medical center for 
the Lutheran mission. 

The medical center isn’t a shack 
with shelves of iodine and bandages. 
It’s a well-equipped building complete 
with waiting room, consultation room, 
_ emergency room, X-Ray room, clinic 
room, laboratory, and diet kitchen. 

At the head of the medical work 
is Dr. Heinz Meyer, a refugee from 
Nazi Germany. Mrs. Meyer serves as 
office nurse, assisting her husband in 
taking care of the patients who stream 
into Konnarock from the surrounding 
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area during morning and eevning of- 
fice hours. 


The crawling twenties 


But Konnarock’s story did not be- 
gin with its medical center. History of 
the Lutheran church’s work there goes 
back to the late 1920's. For Konnarock 
these years were not “roaring twen- 
ties.” They were crawling twenties. 

At one time most of the men of the 
area were employed in an aggressive 
lumbering enterprise. Suddenly the 
valuable timber was no more. The 
lumber company pulled out, leaving 
only stumps, unemployment, and 
poverty. 

The ULC, which had been invited 
by the lumber executives to establish 
a school and churches for the moun- 
tain people, was quick to recognize 
that more than schools and churches 
were needed. Welfare and medical 
services became a regular part of the 
program. 

Center for the entire operation is 
a modern, two-story office building in 
Konnarock. Here gray-haired, soft- 
spoken Dr. Ross C. Ritchie superin- 


Pastor Rudolf Ludwig, New York City-bred pastor who serves three-church Konnarock 
parish, greets students at Laurel Valley church. It was erected by parishioners. 


tends a varied work. He keeps his eyes 
trained on the Konnarock Lutheran 
School; on the “Southern Mountain’”’ 
church work, including 22 congrega- 
tions in nine counties’ of southwest 
Virginia and western North Carolina; 
on the Konnarock Medical center and 
an auxiliary health center; on 1,200 
acres of land; on a community can- 
nery; and on a private telephone line 
and water system. 

Konnarock is a definite change for 


Dr. Ritchie, who just four years ago 
was concerned with being a good pas- 
tor and preacher in a thriving parish 
at Lexington, N. C. Now his problems 
include broken fences, cattle disease, 
baby clinics, and educational stan- 
dards. 

Hundreds of mountain boys and 
girls have. been trained to Christian 
usefulness since the school was built 
by the ULC Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety in 1925. Classrooms and th¢ 
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girls’ dormitory are located in a large, 
rustic building at the foot of White 
Top Mountain. 

Two miles away, in the village it- 
self, live the boys. Their home was 
at one time the house of a lumber 
executive. Also in the village, perched 
on the side of a hill, is a large wooden 
building that once housed St. Mat- 
thew’s Ltuheran Church and that is 
now used as a workshop for manual 
training classes. 

Emphasis is placed on_ practical 
skills, Bible training, and music. But 
the usual high school academic courses 
are by no means forgotten. Virginia 
state requirements are rigidly held. 


Furniture, souvenirs, apple ladders 
Training isn’t intended merely to 


better the individual student. The en- 
tire community feels the influence of 
KLS. The boys are taught scientific 
farming. Manual training courses pre- 
pare them to make furniture, sou- 
venits, and apple ladders. Area 
churches and mission staff residences 
are built by the male students. 

Mountain homes have taken on a 
new appearance since daughters have 
been coming home with a knowledge 
of cooking, sewing, home decoration, 
home nursing, and health. Konnarock 
prepares them for life. 

All the dishwashing, laundry, and 
other housekeeping tasks in the main 
school building are cared for by the 
girls themselves. In addition to keep- 
ing their dormitory clean, the boys 
take care of the field crops, livestock, 


Boys make apple ladders and furniture. The “Southern Mountain work” includes 22 
churches, a school, a medical center, a cannery, and a private telephone system. 
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ind the 25-acre orchard. 

The farm, with 350 acres under cul- 
ivation and in pasture land, serves as 
nore than a laboratory for instruction 


n agriculture. Stocked with work 
1orses, dairy and beef cattle, sheep, 
1ogs, and laying hens, it produces 
nuch of the food consumed at the 
chool. 

But house and farm work occupy 
nly a small portion of the student's 
ime at KLS. The day really begins 
vith morning services at the school 
hapel. From opening hymn to bene- 
liction, the service is in charge of the 
tudents. They read the scripture, 
hoose the hymns, lead the prayers, 
nd present the brief meditation. Their 
pirit of devotion is equally in evi- 
lence as they gather for evening 
family” prayers in their respective 
-ormitories. 

Much of the devotional life of the 
tudents is nurtured in Bible classes 
onducted by Mrs. Mildred Deal, 
tincipal of the school. 

_ After classes, students often follow 
ne mountain stream up to the picnic 
rounds or enjoy a quick game of 
Fey basketball. Occasionally the 
atire group is transported to the top 
f White Top Mountain for a full- 

‘ale outing. Saturday evening is al- 
‘ays a special time. That is the night 
ra movie or a “little red wagon” 
rty featuring folk dances. 

Konnarock is one of the safest 
laces in the world to have a baby. In 
1e history of the medical center, not 


a single baby or mother has been lost. 
This is an outstanding achievement in 
a community that formerly knew two 
or three infant funerals every month. 


Every baby saved 


As out-patient nurse, Sister Sophia 
Moeller has been responsible for de- 
livering more than 300 babies without 
a fatality. She drives more than 12,000 
miles a year to visit her patients. And 
she walks many additional miles to 
reach some of the remote little houses 
where a baby is to see his first glimpse 
of this world. 

Perhaps the most staggering prob- 
lem, when the medical center was first 
established in Kéonnarock, was the 
problem of malnutrition. Disorders of 
the digestive tract and of the skin, 
emotional unbalance, and_ so-called 
“rheumatic complaints’ resulting from 
improper diet had sapped the strength 
of many mountain people. 

It became the official policy of the 
medical center to include a “‘lecture”’ 
on nutrition with every office or home 
call. A woman with tonsilitis would 
leave the examining room with 10 
good reasons why she should grow 
more varieties of vegetables for her 
family table. A man with a broken 
arm might be advised to raise a dif- 
ferent breed of chickens or to build 
a shelter for his cattle. 

Within three years after this plan 
was put into effect a survey revealed 
that 34 different kinds of vegetables 
were being served on the tables of 
the people of Konnarock. 

A community cannery was set up, 
where women might come to learn 
methods of preserving vegetables and 
fruits so that no food value would 
be lost. This vitamin-consciousness is 
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reflected in the lustre of children’s 
eyes and in the renewed vitality of 
their parents. 

Patients paying what they can for 
medical treatment at the center has 
made the work there almost self-sup- 
porting. More than 6,000 treatments 
are administered each year. “Better 
Baby” clinics and pre-natal clinics are 
among the more popular services of- 
fered at the center. 

Popular also among the people is 
their Friday “sale day.” At the office 
building in town, the people of Kon- 
narock may buy, for a fraction of their 
value, new and used clothing, linens, 
and other supplies which have been 
sent to the town by Sunday school 
children, women’s missionary groups, 
and Luther leaguers. 


Church-studded mountains 


But helping the physical being of 
the people is not the only job of the 
Konnarock project. A well physical 
body with a dead spiritual being is of 
little value. The 22 simple little 
churches scattered through the moun- 
tains are the real foundation for the 
Konnarock structure. 


‘Revival preachers” from the vari- 
ous sects frequent the hills, but it is 
the Luthéran pastors who live among 
the people and give them continuous 
spiritual care. Three pastors get up at 
daybreak to travel difficult miles over 
rough roads to carry on programs at 
the scattered churches. 

The Rev. Hans Rebane, a quiet 
scholarly man who ministered to a 
parish of thousands in Estonia, now 
has three small churches near Helton. 
His brother-in-law, Pastor Juhan Suur- 
kivi, also of Estonia, has the Bland 
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parish. A Latvian, Pastor Vitold 
Gobins, is at Andrews, N. C. An en 
ergetic pastor from New York City 
the Rev. Rudolf Ludwig, has foun 
his deepest happiness in serving th 
mountain people of the three churche 
in the Konnarock parish. 

Newest and most impressive of th 
mountain churches is St. Matthew's 1 
the village itself. Exterior walls con 
bine mountain stone with individu: 
stones sent from all parts of the cor 
tinent, one from each synod of th 
ULC. It is rustic, but not crude. It | 
a model of workmanship from th 
split log cross suspended above th 
altar to the tiny log chairs for th 
Sunday school tots. Choir members at 
robed for the Service and the usu: 
ecclesiastical symbols are in evidenc 
It is not uncommon to find the cove 
of last Sunday’s bulletin taken hom 
and hung on a parishoner's wall. 

Work of the misssion is not just 
well-organized “hand-out’’. Self-rel 
ance is being taught at every oppo 
tunity. Pre-natal care at the medic 
center always includes a firm remind 
that the privilege of motherhood in 
plies a great responsibility. Churc 
members are expected to contribu' 
to Lutheran World Action, and the 
quota is always paid in full. Eac 
member takes his turn at janitor di 
ties, and building repairs are al: 
made by the members. 

Konnarock’s success wasn’t writte 
with ease. It took a great deal < 
prayer, sweat, and tears on the part « 
the Women’s Missionary Societie 
Luther Leagues, other church men 
bers, and the people themselves. TI 
conclusion to Konnarock’s story sti 
has not been written, and the village 
hope it never will be. 


Dretrich Bonhoeffer, Martyr 


Studious and informal, he did not look like a man who 


would plot against Hitler. But his faith drove him on. 


By George Anderson 


By Bonhoeffer’s body hung 
limply above the crude platform. 
At last Adolph Hitler had succeeded 
n cruelly choking off the voice of a 
young man who has been called the 
20th century's foremost Christian 
martyr. 

_ The day before, Bonhoeffer had 
reached to his fellow prisoners in the 
Nazi concentration camp at Flossen- 
ourg, Bavaria. At the end of the serv- 
ce two civilians barged into the room. 
“Prisoner Bonhoeffer,” one said sharp- 

, ‘come with us.” 

The young clergyman turned to a 
riend standing nearby and quickly 
hispered, “This is the end, but for 
e it is the beginning of life.” 

Eight years later, almost to the day, 
. group of Bavarian pastors unveiled 
n the church in Flossenburg a tablet 
ith a brief inscription: 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a witness of 
esus Christ among his brethren. Born 
Nebruary 4, 1906, in Breslau. Died 
4pril 9, 1945, in Flossenburg. 

The tablet stated the three main 
acts in the life of this German pas- 


Bonhoeffer refused safety in America in 
order to work for German underground. 
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tor: His birth, his work, and his death. 
But it did not do justice to the man 
who, within those 39 years, was able 
to illustrate dramatically the meaning 
of total commitment to Christ. 

Son of a noted physician, the first 
to occupy a chair of psychiatry in Ger- 
many, Bonhoeffer enjoyed his early 
years in a suburban section of Berlin. 
He Was surrounded by a pleasant fam- 
ily, good educational opportunities, 
and brilliant friends. His interest in 
music and sports was not at all reduc- 
ed when, as a teen-ager, he became 
aware of a concern for theology. Con- 
sequently, at the age when most Amer- 
ican students are gliding into their 
senior year of college, young Dietrich 
was laboring on his doctor's thesis. Al- 
ready, prominent theologians were 
noticing the clear thinking and deep 
understanding of this Berlin student. 

Before he was 27 he had already 
earned his doctorate, served a year 
as vicar in Barcelona, studied a year at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, and became a popular lecturer 
on the faculty of the University of 
Berlin. His success seemed certain. 


Political interference 


But while Dietrich had been grow- 
ing up, Germany had been changing 
too. In January of 1933, when Bon- 
hoeffer began his second year as a uni- 
versity lecturer, Adolph Hitler was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the German Re- 
public. 

In those days, most people did not 
worry much about the Nazi party; for 
the Nazi's promise was to bring order 
after the many years of economic and 
political confusion. The stated goal of 
“positive Christianity’’ fooled most 
Christians. Few realized how Hitler 
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actually felt about the church. 

In February of that year, howe, 
Bonhoeffer warned the German peo 
through a radio speech that they w 
being misled. Before he could fin 
the broadcast, he was cut off the - 
It was shortly after that speech tha 
group of pastors who refused to b 
to Hitler united in forming the “C 
fessional Church.” This body grew 
include about a third of the Protest 
pastors in Germany. 

The warnings of Bonhoeffer < 
others proved correct. Hitler soon f 
hibited the publication of religi 
news and restricted the ordination 
pastors who did not agree with 
political views. 

In order to educate its students, 
Confessional Church was forced to 
tablish ‘‘secret’’ seminaries. The n 
who had first sounded the warn 
blast, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, was ask 
in 1935, to leave the German Luthe 
congregation in London which he | 
been serving for two years and reti 
to supervise a secret seminary in not 
ern Germany. 


Danger and devotion 


The next few years were Bonhc 
fer’s most productive. Living toget 
with about 25 theological students, 
taught them as much by his exam 
as by his words. During the per 
he wrote two books that establis} 
his position as a leading theologi 
but his real work lay with the n 


@ A graduate of Yale University, 
George Anderson is now a mid- 
dler at Philadelphia Seminary. He 
is a former president of Grace Lu- 
ther League, Alhambra, Cal. 


i€ was training. Sharing the danger 
f their illegal work, he welded them 
ato a brotherhood devoted to the 
ord. 
Meanwhile, the situation in Ger- 
any became more difficult. Hitler’s 
Bapcthizars shouted that the party 
ad replaced the church and that Hit- 
r was the herald of a new religion. 
ull broadcasts of religion were 
anned, Clergymen who dared to ob- 
=ct were arrested and thrown into 
rison. 
In July of 1939, Bonhoeffer suc- 
umbed to the pleas of friends and 
rought his knowledge and ability to 
merica. Two months later Germany 
vent to war. 

Now came the most important time 
f Bonhoeffer’s life. He was safe in 
re United States. Ahead of him lay a 
reat future in theology. With a repu- 
te already established in Europe 
d America he could spend the next 
2w years peacefully writing while his 
ative land went through the agony of 
var. Friends urged him to stay where 
\ could write without interference, 
t within him a persistent voice told 
im what he must do. He wrote in 
ee Cost of Discipleship, “1 shall 
ave no right to participate in the re- 
nstruction of Christian life in Ger- 
is after the war if I do not share 
e trials of this time with my 
ple Radically opposed to_ his 
untry’s leaders, he knew that he 
ust fight them from within; he left 
merica on one of the last boats to 
rermany. 

His diary records how happy he 
as to have made this decision. He 
1ew that he faced persecution as an 
emy of the German government, but 

knew, also, that a Christian can’t 


stand on the sidelines when the gospel 
is in danger. Without consideration 
for his safety, he turned toward an 
uncertain future. He had made his 
choice. His first duty was to God. 


Secret resistance 


The Gestapo was ready for Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. It closed the seminary he 
had directed and forbade him to teach, 
preach, write, or live in Berlin. Pro- 
hibited from working openly against 
the government, Bonhoeffer secretly 
toiled for Hitler's downfall with the 
resistance movement. While in this 
group he assisted men who were plot- 
ting against Hitler’s life. He felt that 
only with Hitler out of the way could 
Germany see the folly of war. 

As a messenger for the Confessional 
Church, he could travel freely. There- 
fore, when someone was needed, in 
1942, to contact the English with de- 
tails of the resistance movement in- 
side Germany, Bonhoeffer made a dar- 
ing trip to Sweden to meet with Eng- 
lish representatives. 

But how could a Christian minister 
turn against his native land and even 
work for its defeat and the death of 
its leader? Bonhoeffer realized that 
he was taking a drastic course, but 
the demands of his faith compelled 
him to fight everything that put men 
before God. 

Hitler had proved, by his persecu- 
tions of Christians and Jews, that he 
meant to wipe out all religion except 
that of the Nazi state. His attempt to 
control Europe and oppress the con- 
quered people evidenced that a Ger- 
man victory would mean slavery for 
many Christian nations. 

Faced with this situation, Bon- 
hoeffer worked for the defeat of his 
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nation in order that Christian civiliza- 
tion could survive. For him, belief had 
to result in action. He threw all his 
energy into the fight against Hitler. 

If enough men had acted that 
courageously, Hitler could not have 
gained power enough to force his will 
on Germany. Most men, however, 
were content to complain without act- 
ing. Fhus, the few who did protest 
openly were easily silenced. 


Tortured mind 


On a bright Monday morning in 
April, 1943, Bonhoeffer received a 
telephone call informing him that his 
sister’s husband had just been arrested. 
It was a mere matter of minutes be- 
fore Bonhoeffer himself received un- 
invited guests. His visitors questioned 
him, examined his papers, and placed 
him under arrest. Taken to a prison 
outside Berlin, he was thoroughly ques- 
tioned about his activities, then jailed 
until he could be tried. Letters he 
wrote during this period tell of his 
hope for quick release. 

The months crawled by. One excuse 
after another was invented by the 
prison authorities to delay Bonhoef- 
fers trial. But this prisoner for Christ 
kept busy by reading, working on a 
book, and doing what he could to en- 
courage fellow prisoners. The guards 
came to so respect him that they 
helped him to communicate with his 
parents and friends, and would often 
take him to comfort despairing prison- 
ers. Some of the guards would even 
apologize for locking him in his cell 
after exercise periods. 

Outwardly he seemed calm and sure 
of himself, but his letters and a few 
poems show that inwardly he was torn 
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with doubts. How long would he 
a caged bird? When would he 
tried ? What would be the outcome ? 
To add to his agony, the air raids 
on Berlin increased steadily durin 
the winter of 1943-44. At night he 
could watch the bombs fall on the 
district of Berlin where his parent: 
lived. After an especially severe nigh 
he would wait tensely for some wore 
about his parents’ safety, always fear 
ing that one of the fires lighting th 
sky might be from his own home. 
Questions wracked his mind. Hac 
he done the right thing? Would i 
have been better to keep silent anc 
stay with his family? Should he havs 
remained in America? What gooc 
could he accomplish in prison, wher 
he had no family, no friends, and ne 
freedom ? 


No hope 


A year passed, and still-he awaite« 
trial. Normandy was invaded. Th 
Allies began their attack against For 
ress Europe. 

In July of 1944 the long-planne 
plot against Hitler's life was attempte 
and failed. An investigation began t 
track down all those men connecte 
with the attempt. Two months late 
papers implicating Bonhoeffer and h 
brother-in-law were brought to ligh 
Within a month the imprisoned past 
was moved to the central Gestap 
prison in downtown Berlin. Aft 
several weeks, he finally managed t 
inform his family that he was saf 
It was plain to him, however, that no 
he would never be released. Connecte 
with a crime amounting to high tre 
son, he could be executed at any tim 
He discouraged friends from attemp 
ing to secure his release, believi 


hat such attempts might only en- 
langer others. 

_ During the few months of his Ber- 
in imprisonment he overcame all of 
lis doubts and realized that he had 
aken the right course. Now, as the 
ombs dropped about him, he busied 
limself with caring for the injured 
nd consoling the dying. The few 
\otes he managed to send to his par- 
nts exhibit calmness and certainty. 
At the end of 1944 Bonhoeffer sent 
lis mother a short birthday note con- 
aining thanks for her love and as- 
urances that he was well and happy. 

Perhaps the best expression of his 
onfidence is a poem he wrote from 
srison at the start of 1945. Coming 
t the end of 20 months of imprison- 
nent and looking ahead to an un- 
nown future, “New Year 1945” ex- 
yresses remarkable hope and joy. The 
ast stanza reads: 

‘While all the powers of God aid 
and attend us 

Boldly we'll face the future, be it 
what it may. 

At even and at morn God will be- 
friend us, 

And oh, most surely on each New 
Year's Day.” 

On January 17, Bonhoeffer wrote a 
hort note to his parents requesting 
ome books, toothpaste, and a few cof- 
ee beans. It was the last message he 
ent to them. Early in the next month 
nuch of the prison was destroyed by 
yombs and the suffering servant was 
noved. It wasn’t until the following 
ummer that his parents were able to 
viece together the story of Dietrich 
3onhoeffer’s last days. 

In those closing weeks of the war, 
he German government moved its 
mportant prisoners from place to 


place—seeking the safest spots, far 
away from the invading forces. The 
high mountains and dense forests of 
central and southern Germany were the 
favorite locations for concentration 
camps. Buchenwald, the infamous 
camp in central Germany, was Bon- 
hoeffer’s first new “home.” There he 
was kept while the Allies hammered 
at German defenses along the Rhine 
and the Russians swept in from the 
east along a 700-mile front. 

On March 7 the American army 
crossed the Rhine and entered the 
heart of Germany. The end was near. 
Heinrich Himmler, in a radio broad- 
cast on April 5, warned that Germany 
was “only days or perhaps weeks from 
absolute collapse.’ His messengers 
fanned out to all parts of the coun- 
try, giving final orders concerning 
destruction of installations, docu- 
ments, and prisoners. 

Bonhoeffer was moved again, south- 
ward into the mountains of Bavaria. 
That camp at Flossenburg was his last 
stop. There he kept up his cheerful- 
ness, consoling others and conducting 
services for the prisoners. An English 
officer wrote of Bonhoeffer’s last serv- 
ice, “He found just the right words 
to express the spirit of our imprison- 
ment, the thoughts and the resolutions 
it had brought us.” It was from that 
service that Dietrich Bonhoeffer was 
led to the gallows. 


Influence lives on 


That was the end of Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, yet his influence continues to 
live on. Some remember him as a 
comforter, some as a fearless opponent 
of vicious government, some as a kind 
teacher. Many others have come to 
know him. through his books, which 
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have taken on new meaning since his 
death. He wrote about the cost of 
following Christ, using his life as his 
best illustration. He told others what 
a Christian should do when faced by 
injustice, cruelty, and oppression, and 
he carried out his own advice. By his 
death, Bonhoeffer put the stamp of 
truth on all he had written. 

Throughout his life he knew that 
his strength came from God. In a 
prayer written for men in prison, Bon- 
hoeffer himself has affirmed his own 
faith and reliance on God: 

“Merciful God, forgive me all the 
sins I have committed against thee, 
and against my fellowmen. I trust in 
thy grace, and commit my life wholly 
into thy hands. Do with me as seemeth 
best to thee, and as is best for me. 
Whether I live or die, I am with thee, 
and thou art with me, my God. Lord, 
I wait for thy salvation and for thy 
kingdom.” 


2°T.O PLC PDEAS 


If the article is read as a topic, it might 
be well to use two readers. One might 
take the paragraphs about Bonhoeffer and 
the other read the sections on Germany. 


Worship 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
PSH 278 ; 

SCRIPTURE, Mark 8:31-38 

TOPIC PRESENTATION 

HymMNn: “May We Thy Precepts, Lord, 
Fulfill” PSH 281 

PRAYER: Bonhoeffer’s prayer at the end of 
this topic, or Prayer 35 in the front 
of PSH 

Hymn. “The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War’ PSH 291 


Questions 

Following Christ may not demand our 
lives, but it could require other things. 
Can you name some? 

Can a Christian expect only happiness 
from life? 

Can someone be “suffering on the out- 
side” and keep “smiling on the inside?” 
Can you think of examples? 


@ Nine of 11 Russian cabinet ministers who held office in 1936 have been 
shot. Five out of seven presidents of the last Central Executive Committee, 
likewise. Forty-three of the 53 secretaries of the Communist Party Central 
Organization have been executed. Fifteen of 27 top Communists who drafted 
the 1936 constitution met the firing squad. Seventy out of 80 members of 
the Soviet War Council, executed. Since 1917, three out of every five 
marshals of the Soviet army have been shot as spies or traitors. All mem- 
-bers of Lenin’s first Politburo, excepting only Joseph Stalin, were executed. 


—London Times. 


@ When a panel of 28 historians, educators, and journalists recently rated 
the 100 most significant events in history to publicize a new history book, 
the crucifixion of Christ was placed fourth. 

First place was Columbus’ discovery of America; second: Gutenberg’s 
development of movable type. Eleven events tied for third place. And 
occupying fourth with the crucifixion was the U.S. Constitution, the dis- 
covery of ether as an anesthetic, the use of X-rays, and the Wright brothers 


first plane flight——Christian Life. 
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Marrying in your teens is like handing your kid brother an advanced algebra book 


and expecting him to work the problems. You’re skipping a whole segment of life. 


Old Enough to Marry 


Is it only physical attraction? What do you do about your 


quarrels? Do you think in terms of how to make her happy? 


By Virginia Veeder Westervelt 


R ETTY arrived at our house for a 
LD baby sitting job with a sparkle in 
both eyes and a sparkler on her finger. 
“Look,” she cried excitedly, “isn’t 
it divine? Bob just gave it to me last 
night.” 
“When do you plan to be mar- 


ried?” we asked politely. 

“In June, I guess. We have to wait 
until I graduate. Isn’t that silly? Bob 
has a good job, and what difference do 
a few months make? Of course, I 
won’t be 18 until February. But don’t 
be surprised if you hear wedding bells 
then. No one can tell me what to do 
after I’m 18, can they?” 
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“You're legally of age in this state 
at 18,” I admitted. “But what’s the 
rush ?”’ 

“Why, we're in love! What else?” 

Betty opened her copy of Romantic 
Love Stories and reached for the 
chocolate mints she had brought with 
her. 

“No French tonight?” When Betty 
arrived “early that usually meant she 
hoped for a little help with her trans- 
lation. 

“Nope, I’m not in the mood. Be- 
sides, what good is French ever going 
to do me? Bob and I get along swell 
with English. Anyway, Bob laughs 
and says he doesn’t want a wife that’s 
too smart. He didn’t get a chance to 
finish high school, you know, and so 
there’s really no reason why I should.” 

“Do you really believe that, Betty, 
or are you just quoting Bob?” 

“Well,” she said seriously, “there 
are times when I think it would be 
kind of fun to graduate with the rest 
of my class, and maybe even go on to 
college and all that. But then when 
I'm with Bob, it seems as if I just 
can't stand it unless we get married 
right away. You know what I mean?” 
~ Yes, I knew what she meant. It 
didn’t seem so long ago that I had 
been 17, even 18, and 21. Those had 
been wonderful, unforgettable years, 
full of discovery. But what had hap- 
pened to the boys I used to know in 
high school? (I know what happen- 
ed to one, all right, but I didn’t marry 
him until five years and a lot of living 
and learning had intervened.) 

I was concerned about Betty. It 
seemed to me she was confused about 
the right age to marry. At 17, she 
thought she was in love for all eter- 
nity. But I remembered that last year 
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about this time, she was going steady 
and was “madly in love” with Ben. 
Next year, suppose she met Bill and 
suddenly realized HE was the one and 
only. If she had already married Bob, 
she might become just another statistic 
on the teen-age divorce list. 

Does this mean that you should post- 
pone marriage indefinitely, on the 
grounds that somehow, somewhere, 
you might. meet someone you liked 
somewhat better? Goodness, no. It 
just means that when you marry in 
your teens, you're skipping a whole 
segment of your life that was meant 
to mold and modify your personality 
and your whole outlook on life. 

It’s as if you handed your kid 
brother, who is struggling with the 
multiplication table, a book about ad- 
vanced algebra and expected him to 
make any sense out of it. 


Who are you? 


In the first 10 years, you're discov- 
ering the world in which you find 
yourself. In the next 10, you're find- 
ing yourself; And most marriage ex- 
perts agree that a successful marriage 
cannot be built unless you know yout 
own personality habits, weaknesses, 
strengths, and quirks. Knowing your- 
self helps you to understand your mar- 
riage partner. Maybe you don’t even 
like yourself very much. If your fam- 
ily tends to criticize you a great deal, 
perhaps you have any inferiority com- 
plex you'd like to get rid of. Perhaps 
you're shy, or overly cautious. Maybe 
you're too aggressive and argumenta- 
tive. Most of us aren’t really satisfied 
with ourselves because we can seeé 
traits in others we admire and wis 
we had. 

Of course, you can’t wait unti 


ou’re a finished product before get- 
ng married. But why enter marriage 
ith a handicap that a few years of 
ing might erase? Marriage itself 
n't going to solve all your problems. 
Ove, given enough time, patience and 
ersistence, can indeed transform shy- 
2ss into confidence, a bully into a 
2nign being, but marriage is far from 
cure-all for personality defects. 
Betty may say, ‘Oh, I’m sure Bob 
ill change once we're married.” 
hat’s wishful thinking. Bob has no 
itention of changing either his 
oughts or his habits. Some of the 
dges may be rubbed smooth in the 
ormal give and take of a good mar- 
age, but a boy who has always man- 
ged to get his own way no matter 
‘hat methods he used, will not auto- 
atically turn into an unselfish, con- 
derate husband when he says “‘with 
uis ring I thee wed.” 
Give each other a chance to grow 
p a little before you try marriage. 
Aarriage just wasn’t planned for chil- 
ren. It takes a measure of maturity 
» be able to adjust your ideas, your 
motions, your temperament to that of 
nother person. When you're in love, 
’s easy to find excuses for the one 
ou love. 

If he gets terribly angry every time 
ou’re five minutes late, you are con- 
‘ite and try hard to be right on time 
or your next date. But pay heed to 
iat voice you smother that warns you 
Our man may turn into a “Life with 
ather’’ tyrant, who yells at you if 
e can’t find the evening paper imme- 
iately. Some men, and some girls too, 
ever seem to grow up, but they’re not 
ne Ones you want to marry. Love may 
e blind, but it doesn’t have to be, if 
ou keep your eyes open. 


Building a happy marriage is worth 
working for, as any happily married 
couple can tell you. It grows more sat- 
isfactory with the years. Your own 
marriage, no matter when it happens, 
is being influenced by your present 
experiences. So it’s up to you to see 
that they are as far as possible, the 
kind which will be a good foundation 
on which to build a successful mar- 
riage. 


In love enough to marry? 


You certainly aren’t going to marry 
unless you’re in love. But are you 
automatically going to marry someone 
because you think you’re in love ? How 
can you know for sure this is the “‘one 
and only?” Or is there one and only 
one other person in the world destined 
to be your mate? We used to think so, 
and romantic songs and stories still 
harp on that theme. But now we 
realize there are any number of people 
whom we are capable of loving, and 
with whom we could work out a sat- 
isfactory marriage relationship. 

So the minute there’s a mutual at- 
traction between you and another per- 
son, it doesn’t mean you're meant for 
each other at all. It may mean lots of 
different things. It may mean you want 
to fall in love with someone. It may 
mean he’s ready for marriage and you 
happened along. It may be only an 
expanded ego, because she’s. popular 
and you're grateful she seems to like 
you. It may not be love at all. 

But this is different, you say. All 
right, so it’s different. Everybody is. 
It still may not be the “till death us 
do part’’ kind of love. Again, it could 
be. Let’s put it to the test. To know 
whether you're in love enough to 
marry, ask yourself these questions: 
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1. Do you think in terms of how 
you can make him, or her happy? 

If he says, “you can make me so 
happy,’ watch out. Naturally, you're 
glad to be needed, you want him to 
be happy, but what does this indicate 
about his character? Might he not be 
a selfish person, thinking only of his 
own happiness, of how you will fit into 
his mental picture of a good wife? 
Far better is it for both of you to think 
how you can make each other happy. 

Romance stays in a marriage where 
the husband makes his wife a surprise 
gift of something she had admired 
weeks ago. Romance flies from a mar- 
riage when a wife insists upon going 
to the movies although she knows her 
husband is tired and needs a quiet 
evening in his easy chair. And if you 
want Romance, with a capital R in 
your marriage, ask yourself, right now, 
whether you each put the other’s hap- 
piness ahead of your own. 

2. What do you do about your 
quarrels? 

Are you eager to work out differ- 
ences and difficulties as they arise? 
Which is more important, being right 
and having the other acknowledge it, 
or using the argument to understand 
the other and to build something fun- 
damental for the future? No marriage 
should have to rest upon the propped 
up ego of one member all the time. 
If you find you're always giving in, 
now, before you're married, for the 
sake of peace or because it’s so im- 
portant for him or for her to win, 
stop and think what your marriage 
might be like. Do you want to be a 
Mr. or a Mrs. Milquetoast, with no 
will of your own? 

Quarrels between mature people get 
somewhere, They settle something. Not 
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by one person’s “winning,” but by 
each trying to understand the other's 
point of view, and finally reaching a 
settlement that is mutually satisfactory. 
If you’re having frequent and violent 
quarrels that don’t seem to get you 
anywhere except in a dither, maybe 
you're not in love enough to get mar-. 
ried. Or maybe you’re just not mature 
enough. Hurt feelings and temper out- 
bursts are for children, you know. 

3. When you plan your future to- 
gether, do you think in terms of both 
of you? 

Are you considering her future as 
well as yours? Bob wasn’t really think- 
ing about Betty’s future, was he, when 
he urged her to quit school and marry 
him? Was Betty thinking about her 
career as well as his? Perhaps she 
didn’t. think she wanted a business or 
professional career now, but the world 
is full of widows who have never been 
trained for any kind of job except 
housekeeping. If a girl can work for at 
least a year before she marries, she 
will be more able to face the future 
with confidence if she loses her hus- 
band, or to help out temporarily with 
the family budget if necessary. 

At any rate, plans for the future 
should include you both. And _ that 
means plans for your interests as well 
as your abilities. Do you like to draw 
or paint? Does your true-love encour- 
age it, or merely tolerate it? Is he jeal- 
ous of your ability, or proud of it? 
Does she kid you about your interest 
in model trains or in whittling? Or 
does she tell her friends about the 
lamp you carved for her out of a 
single block of wood? 

4. Do you see the one you want 
to marry as the parent of your chil- 
dren? 


You may love someone wholeheart- 
edly, desperately, longingly, and yet not 
arry that person. Love and marriage, 
you may be surprised to know, don’t 
recessarily follow, like. meadows and 
neadowlarks. There can be plenty of 
meadows, some full of clover, some 
shaded here and there by tall elms, 
iome rocky, some where goldfinches 
art above the corn and set the stalks 
‘0 swaying. 

There can be many loves, many 
xinds of love—a rich, satisfying rela- 
ionship; a comfortable, secure type; 
a stormy love that nevertheless is nour- 
sshing and stimulating; a lighthearted 
sove, romantic and lilting. Don’t think 
of marriage automatically, every time 
vou fall in love. It may be even that 
most of us need several different kinds 
of love before we're ready for the per- 
manent, lasting type. 

And the lasting love that results in 
arriage, results also in children. A 
zirl may be a smooth dancer, lots of 
‘un on a date, but can you see her as 
he mother of your children, who will 
e willing to get up in the middle of 
he night when the baby cries ? 

He may be much handsomer than 
‘our favorite movie star and know 
now to tell you how wonderful you 
ire in a hundred different ways. But 
oes he really like children? Do chil- 
dren like him? Will he mind getting 
Pablum on his tie when he’s feeding 
unior? Will he make a good father 
or your children? 

5. Could it be puppy love? 

Someone tells you you're wonder- 
ul. So you feel wonderful. Naturally, 
lhe person who has such sensible ideas, 
who recognizes your real worth, is 
oretty wonderful, too. Suddenly, you 
ealize you've fallen in love, and life 


itself is wonderful. You walk around 
on feathers, and preen your own more 
carefully. 

Actually, what passes for love in 
your teens, may be just infatuation, or 
puppy love. Someone has merely made 
you love yourself more. And puppy 
love has the same relation to real love 
that a puppy has to a grown dog—it 
may mature if it keeps on growing. 
Mature love, like any form of matur- 
ity, doesn’t happen overnight. It takes 
time. If you’re not willing to test your 
love by the yardstick of time, it isn’t 
love. 

6. Is it only physical attraction? 

It’s natural to feel affectionate to- 
ward someone with whom you spend 
long hours alone physically close to- 
gether, dancing, sitting in a car. Biol- 
ogy isn’t interested in love, only in 
the mating instinct, which is as strong 
in human beings as it is in a tom cat. 

But because we have the capacity, 
the financial ability, and the opportu- 
nity to eat 50 chocolate sundaes in one 
day, that doesn’t mean that we're going 
to be so foolish as to do it. The urge 
to eat one may be overwhelming, but 
if you’re allergic to chocolate and the 
doctor has forbidden it, you’re going 
to shake your head, perhaps regret- 
fully, at even one chocolate sundae. 

You see? The urge is there, and 
it’s a natural one, but society has 
learned from the sad experience of 
many that it is better to say “‘no’”” when 
saying “yes” only results in regret. 

Sex attraction, by itself, isn’t love 
at all. The paradox is that you can 
have sex without love, but not love 
without sex. And a happy marriage 
needs both. Make sure your relation- 
ship is the real thing and not sex mas- 
querading as love. 
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You can be friends with people and 
very fond of them, but there is one 
extra special bond between married 
people which makes marriage differ- 
ent from friendship. Love makes the 
physical bond in marriage sacramental 
—a channel for spiritual growth. Are 
you mature enough for this kind of 
love ? 


The old patterns of courtship are gone 
with the Victorian era. The new patterns 
apparently aren't working too well, since 
there are so many divorces. Make this a 
discussion meeting of modern courtship, 
or dating methods leading to marriage, 
keeping in mind the following: 

1. What kind of experiences will help 
you know and understand better, members 
of the opposite sex? (As leader, you will 
want to have a few suggestions to start the 
discussion. For instance, trying to get along 
with brothers and sisters, having discus- 
sion groups like Luther League, YM and 
YWCA clubs, planning many varied ac- 
tivities for both boys and girls, reading 
reputable books and articles on under- 
standing yourself and others. The group 
will undoubtedly contribute other ideas.) 

2. What kinds of dates will help you 
develop appreciation and respect for each 
other. (This doesn’t mean you must spend 
all your time together at a museum or in 
church, though both places have a high 
rating on that score. Think of the date- 
possibilities that allow expression of dif- 
ferent aspects of your personalities: Picnics, 
sports events, hospital visits, boat trips, 
breakfast dates, evenings at home . . . the 
idea being to see each other in as many 
different situations, and against as many 
different backgrounds as possible. 

3. How -do you build up standards? 
What is the difference between social cus- 
tom and moral standards? (Remember that 
most of our moral standards are based on 
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the Ten Commandments. A question of 
social custom would be: Should men give 
up their seats to ladies on a crowded bus?) 

4. What effect does your set of moral 
standards, ideals, or principles have on 
your conduct during the dating and court- 
ship period? (Does it help you to know 
when to say “yes,” and when to say “‘no?”’ 
You don’t need to feel you are losing fun or 
being old fashioned, either in your hopes, 
your planning, or your actions, if you 
adhere to certain standards. After all 
sexual experimentation is a very old prac- 
tice and has never been a satisfactory one. 
Remember, too, that although “some people 
do it,’ you don’t have to drift with the 
current if the current is going to carry 
you over a precipice.) 

6. Has your courtship been long enough? 
(Dr. Henry Bowman studied the problem 
of divorce for many years and came to the 
conclusion that most divorces occur not 
because the marriage has failed, but be- 
cause of courtship failure. In other words, 
if the courtship had been longer or more 
satisfactory, they would either have been 
better prepared for marriage or would have 
found out in time that they were unsuited 
for each other.) 

7. Are you marriageable? This does not 
mean, “Are you able to get married?” 
but, “Are you old enough to marry?” Ap- 
ply the test to the one you think you love, 
but take the test mentally yourself. Boys 
change the pronoun to “she.” (You, as 
leader, might have this list mimeographed | 
for distribution and discussion.) 

1. Does he have a sense of humor? 

2. Is he on good terms with his own 
family? 

3. Does he exert a good and steady 


influence on you? Does he encourage you 
to be your best self? 


4. Does he have an 
which is unshakeable? 


5. How does he take disappointments? 
Will he meet trouble without becoming 
bitter? 


6. Is he sincere and dependable in all 


inner integrity 
wv 


‘that he says and does? Do others rely on 
his judgment? 

7. Is he willing to cooperate in most 
ventures? 

8. Is he hard to please, or does he 
‘appreciate your efforts? 

9. Will he carry his share of the load, 
or does he try to get out of hard work? 

10. Are his religious beliefs similar to 
yours? 

11. Does he have a strong sense of 
loyalty? 

12. Has he self control? 
: Worship outline 


ree 
“ScRIPTURE: I Corinthians 13 


Hymns: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine.” 
(PSH 100) 
“Oh, Jesus, I have Promised.” (PSH 
Pe 155) 


“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind.” 
(PSH 223) 


“PRAYER: 


Father, help us to find and appreciate the gift 
‘of love. Teach us to use this gift unselfishly, so 
that it may be in some measure a reflection of 
‘thy love for us. Use us to further thy purposes, 
to make known thy teachings through the ex- 
ample of our daily lives. Keep us always mindful 
of thy guiding spirit, for we know that thou art 
always ready to help us in our decisions, if we 
only will ask. May we keep in mind always the 
picture of thy Son, Jesus Christ, who taught us 
‘the true meaning of selfless love. Amen. 
Projects: Find out the pastoral counsel- 

ling method used by your pastor, or by 

other pastors in your town. Dr. Roy A. 

Burkhart, pastor of the First Community 

Church, Columbus, Ohio, has a fine 

record of successful marriages he has 

performed. His church office might sup- 
ply you with some interesting material. 

Evaluate the information you receive 


in the light of what your group might do 


to further pre-marital counselling. (You 
might start a discussion group for en- 
gaged couples.) 


Plan a book review program, when one 
or more of the books suggested below, are 
reviewed and discussed. 

Establish a lending library of related 
books and pamphlets by each contributing 
the ones he has bought and found most 
helpful. 


Suggested reading 


By Evelyn M. 
Pamphlet No. 
New York 16, 


Building Your Marriage. 
Duvall. Public Affairs 
113. 22 East 38th St., 
Nee Ya. 252 


So You Think Its Love. By Ralph G. 
Eckert. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
161. 22 East 38th St., New York 16, 


INDY epee 5s 

Understanding Sex. By Lester A. Kirken- 
dal. Science Research Associates. 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. $.40. 

Dating Days. By Lester A. Kirkendal and 
Ruth Franham Osborne. Science Re- 
search Associates. 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill. $.40. 

Looking Ahead to Marriage. By Clifford R. 
Adams. Science Research Associates. 57 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. $.40. 

Facts of Life and Love for Teen Agers. By 
Evelyn Millis Duvall. Popular Library. 
$.25. 

Background to Marriage. By Anne Proctor. 
Longmans Publishing Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. $1.75. 

Joyce Jackson Goes on a Date. By Joyce 
Jackson. Yale Press. 275 Cooper Place, 
New Haven, Conn. 


@ Our crime bill is $20 billions a year. For every dollar spent on educa- 
tion, $1.82 goes to crime. For every dollar donated to churches, $10 goes 


to crime.—J. Edgar Hoover. 
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You have spiritual problems. The sacrament tells you 


what God is doing about them. He acts today for you. 


What Happens 


at the Lord’s Supper? 


By William C. Berkemeyer 


LEADER: When people ask, ‘“What 
happens at the Lord’s Supper?’’, they 
usually mean, ‘“What ought to happen 
to me?” Since this is such a personal 
ee the first answer must be: “It 

epends upon whom you are watch- 
ing. 

There are three chief actors at the 
Lord’s Supper: God-in-Christ, the 
church, and the believer. Although 
these react upon each other, each per- 
forms on a different level of life. 
What happens at the Lord’s Supper 
is related to what God has done, what 
the church’ is doing, and what the 
believer is experiencing. 

Let us try to picture all this in terms 
of the experience of any true Christian. 
When we discuss this profound theme 
we are tempted to compare and con- 
trast what Thomas Aquinas and Mar- 
tin Luther and John Calvin and UI- 
rich Zwingli have said. I am_ sure 
they won’t mind if we turn our backs 
on their differences for the moment. 

We shall begin by recalling what 
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any worshipper can see with his eyes 
and hear with his ears. We shall start 
on the level of the church and of the 
present. John (Substitute here the 
name of the person making the pre- 
sentation.), tell us what we could 
observe! 

JoHN: If we would enter a Chris- 
tian church on a day when the Lord’s 
Supper was being celebrated, we 
would see a table or an altar upon 
which would be standing a flagon of 
wine and a plate of bread. Around 
this would be gathered a family of 
fellow-believers, eating and drinking 
together, to the accompaniment of 
some most familiar words of scrip- 
ture. Included would be the sentences: 
“The Lord Jesus Christ, the same 
night that he was betrayed took bread; 
and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it and said, Take, eat; this is 
my body which is broken for you: 
this do in remembrance of me. After 
the same manner also he took the cup, 
when he had supped, saying, This cup 
is the new testament in my blood...” 
(cf. I Cor. 11:23f.) This much any 
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person can see and hear happening 
in almost every Christian church where 
the Lord’s Supper is being admin- 
istered. 

LEADER: I know that’s not what you 
want interpreted when you ask: 
‘What happens at the Lord’s Sup- 
per?’ But you have to begin there. 
Now lift your eyes to a higher level, 
‘0 some related actions of God in the 


i) 


4 
i) 


Twelfth-century stained glass in the Cathedral of Chartres, France. (Three Lions) 


past which Anne (snsert correct name) 
will describe. 

ANNE: If you will talk to Christian 
believers from varying denominations 
about the meaning of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, you will find certain common 
religious beliefs, differently expressed. 

1) Almost all Christians believe 
the Lord’s Supper is a sacrament, that 
is, a divinely commanded act of the 
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church by which God would come to 
and reveal himself to men. 


2) Almost all Christians regard the 
Lord’s Supper as the Word of God 
in action, that is, a message which God 
conveys not’ just through spoken 
words but through symbolic acts, 
through dramatic gesture employing 
material means such as bread and 
wine. ~ 


3) Almost all Christians regard the 
Lord’s Supper as a moment when God 
touches their lives in a most personal 
and individual way, when God ap- 
proaches each individual believer in 
the familiar fellowship of eating and 
drinking together with his family on 
earth, the church. 

4) Almost all Christians regard the 
basic message of God in and through 
the Lord’s Supper to be in essence 
nothing less than the total revelation 
of God in Christ, that is, the offer of 
his forgiving grace and love to his 
human children. 


LEADER: Now it is when you go to 
the third level, to the personal ex- 
perience of believers, that it becomes 
more difficult to say just what hap- 
pens. Ask various Christians what hap- 
pens when they participate in the 
Lord’s Supper, and you will get such 
answers as Mary (Insert correct 
name.) has gathered. 

Mary: ‘Nothing happens. I feel 
empty and dull.” 

“T become fearful and anxious and 
troubled.” 

“T get excited and joyful.” 

“T feel sure of God’s forgiveness.” 

“I become mixed up and confused.” 

“T get new moral power. I feel God 
is close to me.” 

“I become bewildered.” 
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LEADER: These are but a few of the 
answers you would get. This variety 
is due to the fact that we have such 
differing interpretations of the sacra- 
mental language God uses in the 
Lord’s Supper. 

All language, spoken or acted, is 
symbolic. It is a way of conveying an 
idea or an experience which is in- 
finitely greater than the means em- 
ployed. Language is like a flat, black- 
and-white picture of a reality that 
actually has color and odor and taste 
and texture and movement and height 
and depth, none of which is conveyed 
by the picture. The success of any 
communication by language depends 
upon how thoroughly and accurately 
and imaginatively we grasp the lan- 
guage employed. 

Whenever God speaks to us he, too, 
uses human language. He must. Other- 
wise we would not understand him at 
all. 

But mankind does not use only one 
unchangeable language. Instead we 
convey our thoughts and feelings and 
memories to one another through hun- 
dreds of tongues. In each language 
the individual words are colored by 
present context and past experience. 
Therefore they are constantly under- 
going changes in meaning. 

The same thing is true not just of 
the words we use to communicate 
with each other, but also of the acts 
and gestures which we all admit mear 
and say much more than words. Ever 
such a simple gesture as a raised hanc 
may indicate such differing inten. 
tions as: A vote of agreement, a threa 
of a blow, a pronouncement of 
blessing, a friendly greeting. 

It is because of this language pro 
lem that what happens to us an 


others when God speaks to us in the 
sacrament, depends to a great degree 


upon our mastery of the symbolic. 


language He uses. It is here that 
Christians do not always agree. We are 
separated from one another not only 
2y national and denominational dif- 
ferences—but by degrees of knowl- 
2dge, historic understanding, age, 
and experience—in addition to eccles- 
astical and doctrinal traditions. ° 
The language of the sacrament, that 
‘s both the words and the actions, has 
certain dimensions that are not all 
-ecognized. Let’s consider them one 
by one. First—we say it has length. 
What did we agree that suggested, 
bn esa. .)2 
_ JOHN: The language of the sacra- 
ment stretches far back into history. 
All Biblical scholars agree that the 
~ord’s Supper was eaten by Jesus and 
uis disciples at the time of the cele- 
oration of the great Passover festival 
of the Jews. The thoughts and mem- 
oties and meaning of that festival pro- 
vide the necessary background for our 
inderstanding of the meaning of the 
anguage of the sacrament. This Pass- 
over (Direct attention to the picture.) 
“ommemorated a gracious act of di- 
‘ine deliverance and revelation, when 
god rescued the people of Israel from 
he bondage of Egypt and made a 
fovenant with them and interpreted 
ts promises in the Law of Sinai, the 
Ten Commandments. 
The words and acts of Jesus at the 
.ast Supper were thus repetitions and 
eflections and renewals of earlier 
vords and acts of God, which revealed 
iis saving intent. The Last Supper 
vas like the Passover, in that it was 
,ot just another meal with its custo- 
prayers and thanksgivings and 


fellowship and food, but an antici- 
pation of a strategic act of God which 
would eventuate again in a gracious 
deliverance of his people and the 
establishment of a new covenant-re- 
lationship. In this new relationship 
they were to live and move and enjoy 
eternal life. 

This is the long historic perspective 
you need to have to understand the 
language of the Lord’s Supper and 
to experience fully and richly what 
God wants to say to you and to hap- 
pen in you. 

LEADER: The language of the 
Lord’s Supper has not only historic 
background, but foreground too. This 
is even more important. Ann will 
bring that dimension to our attention. 

ANN: The language of God in the 
sacrament has width as well as length. 
We would not be keeping the sacra- 
ment today, did we not see before and 
behind it a specific historic scene 
which gives it its chief meaning. The 
scene is Golgotha. (Direct attention to 
a picture of the crucifixion.) .. . the 
scene of the cross, the scene of the 
suffering and death of Christ in obe- 
dience of God and in saving love. 

Unless you hold this scene vividly 
in your memory, the words and ac- 
tions of the Lord’s Supper remain cold 
and artificial and unreal. The eating 
of the broken bread and the drinking 
of the cup of wine are not intended 
to stand by themselves, as though they 
were isolated memory devises or auto- 
matic manna for the spirit, the medi- 
cine of immortality. 

Both the bread and the wine are 
meant to focus our thought and mem- 
ory and feelings upon what happened 
at Calvary, on Christ’s cross and sac- 
rifice. Only so do they together be- 
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come the sign of God’s promise ful- 
filled in Christ. 

“This do in remembrance of me’, 
said Jesus. We do not grasp the mes- 
sage of the sacrament or understand 
its language, unless its words and acts 
bring the scene of Good Friday be- 
fore us. 

LEADER: This is only half of the 
story. The language of the sacrament 
has height, as well as length and 
breadth. Mary will indicate the extent 
of that dimension. 

Mary: The language of the sacra- 
ment says something about God and 
us and our fellows—not just some- 
thing of what happened to Jesus. It 
speaks of what happened for us 
through Jesus, something that only 
faith can grasp. (Direct attention to 
symbol of the cross.) When Jesus 
speaks of ‘‘a new covenant .. . for 
the remission of sins,’ which is to be 
realized through suffering and death, 
he is scaling the heights and plumb- 
ing the depths of spiritual experience. 
All that Christianity stands for—the 
recognition of human separateness 
from God and each other; human sin 
and God's gracious forgiveness reach- 
ing down to where we are and bind- 
ing us together as a family of his chil- 
dren who trust and love each other 
because we are secure in Gods love— 
all this which we call the gospel is 
brought to us as individuals in the 
Lord’s Supper. 

This is the doctrinal height of the 
meaning of its language. Unless we 
come to the sacrament with this spir- 
itual need and desire, this conscious- 
ness of sin and desire for God's for- 
giveness and guiding empowering 
Spirit . . . unless we believe in the 
good news of God’s grace in Christ, 
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many good things which God intended 
to happen to us and in us, do not 
occur when we participate in the 
Lord’s Supper. 

LEADER: One thing more—the lan- 
guage of God in the sacrament has 
not just length and breadth and 
height. It has movement. It. comes to 
us from the past and goes on to point 
us and actually to take us into the 
future. It speaks not only of what God 
did to Israel . . . of what happened 
to Jesus . . . of what God meant in 
Christ. It also speaks of what God is 
saying and doing to us and for us 
today, and of what he will complete 
tomorrow. The Christ of the sacra- 
ment is not removed from us by the 
more than 1900 years which have 
passed since the crucifixion. 

We. Christians come together to 
worship and follow a risen and living 
Christ, who is here now, acting now, 
speaking now. God is the living God. 

It is God in Christ, not the min- 
ister, who speaks in the sacrament. It 
is God in Christ, not the church, who 
acts. 

God in Christ gives us bread and 
wine. God in Christ gives us him- 
self, that is, his body. God gives us 
his life, that is, his blood. God gives 
us his living Spirit to bind us together 
in mutual love. God in Christ gives us 
the hope of final victory, eternal life in 
new bodies and a new world. 

Christ’s presence in the sacrament— 
his real presence—is thus not a dog- 
matic teaching which we must accept 
or an emotional experience which we 
must get. It is a blessed fact upon 
which our whole life and existence 
and salvation depend—the fact that 
God has laid hold of our lives and 
placed them in the center of his fam- 


ily love through the cross. He is ever 
near us as the Father in Heaven who 
will not let us go until he blesses us. 
What happens in the sacrament is 
that God himself comes to us as we 
are to make us as he is, both as in- 
dividuals and as a Christian family. 


The task of our faith, is the task 
of understanding God, understanding 
his sacramental language. This is not 
easy because God is so great and so 
gracious and because his message is 
so rich and so full and because he 
would give us nothing less than him- 
self. 


T OPC. VDE A S23 


_ The theme which is phrased in the 
question, “What happens at the Lord’s 
Supper?” is a deeply religious one. The 
answer is not to be found in either logical 
explanation or the memorizing of doc- 
trinal formulations. It is to be found in 
experience. ; 
Therefore the topic should be presented, 
studied, discussed in the setting of quiet 
worship. If the leader will labor to at- 
tain this, one answer to the topic’s ques- 
‘ion will be provided the group, the ex- 
perience of God’s real presence in Christ. 
Whenever possible this topic should be 
resented in a church or chapel rich in 
Smbols and pictures conducive to litur- 
gical worship and suggestive of the normal 
etting for receiving the Lord’s Supper. 
he altar and the cross should be in view. 


Where this is not possible certain pic- 
ures should be on hand, either in a form 
arge enough for all to see or in such 
quantity that each Luther leaguer might 
nave a copy in hand. The use of good 
olored slides which depict copies of great 
raintings would be helpful. 


The pictures should include: 
1) An altar set up for the sacrament, 


or a group of communicants receiving the 
Lord’s Supper. 

2) A picture of the Passover in Egypt. 

3) A picture of the crucifixion. 

4) The symbol of the cross. 

While it is suggested that the presenta- 
tion of the topic be made by a leader and 
three assistants, the whole matter could 
be presented by a single person. 


Outline of worship 


INTRODUCTION: ‘“‘Christians, old and 
young, who have received the Lord’s Sup- 
per often or rarely, who have been in- 
doctrinated with varying interpretations of 
its meaning, still find occasion to ask: 
“What happens at the Lord’s Supper?” 

We will not get the final answer, but 
a helpful one, if from the beginning to 
the ending of our prayers, songs, medita- 
tion and discussion, we seek to keep 
vividly before us the truth that God is 
indeed present here with us in this house 
now and would make his nature known 
and enjoyed. 

I have asked only a few others (Name 
them... ) to share the presentation of 
this topic, partly because the ideas pre- 
sented seem to fit this division and partly 
to avoid the discontinuity and distraction 
of many voices.” 


Hymn: “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving 
Hearts” PSH 264 


PsALM 85 


ScripTuRE: Exodus 12:1-14; Luke 22:1- 
18 


Hymn: “Let 
Poured” PSH 129 


Part V of Luther’s Small Catechism 
(Read responsively) PSH page 57 
OFFERING 


Topic: “What Happens at the Lord’s 
Supper?” 


Thy Blood in Mercy 


PRAYER: Collect 7 Common Service 
Book 
BENEDICTION. 
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RUMORS 


About Christian Vocation 


Even a Lutheran church leader recently wrote as though 


it were primarily concerned with occupations. It’s not. 


By Lawrence T. Rugh 


A YEAR or so ago a magazine pub- 
lished the story of a girl who 
committed suicide because rumors (all 
false) had been passed around and 
believed by so many people that she 
felt there was no use trying to go on. 

If we don’t watch out, rumors 
(false impressions) are going to “kill 
off’ the Christian vocation division 
of the Luther League of America, and 
with it the program which grows out 
of that emphasis. 

The three following renene illus- 
trate how widespread the misconcep- 
tion 1s: 

. A Lutheran church leader re- 
cently wrote an article in which he 
said that the important thing in Chris- 


- tian vocation is the choice of an oc- 


cupation and that the secondary mean- 
ing involves the call of God. 

. Several “old leaguers” at a 
workshop discussion recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that Christian vo- 
cation is just ‘‘life service’ with a new 
name, a new gimmick to get as many 
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young people as possible to enter the 
parish ministry, the diaconate, or the 
mission field. 

. . » Young people at a church 
camp, asked to fill out vocational 
preference cards, showed they felt a 
little guilty when they could not 
honestly check “Yes” in reply to the 
question, “Are you considering full- 
time church work ?” 

Is_ Christian vocation concerned 
only with occupations, especially in 
the church ? 

Your LLA-CV 
“Definitely, No!” 


Stop the rumor 

What is the best way to stop a 
rumor? Don’t pass it on. 

The rumor, which has several vari- 
ations, is that the Christian vocation 
committee of the Luther League is 
interested primarily in seeing that 


committee says, 


@ The Rev. Lawrence T. Rugh, 


London, Ohio, is a member of the 
LLA Christian vocation committee. 


every Luther leaguer chooses a Chris- 


tian occupation, full-time in the 
church if possible. 

The rumor is false. Let’s stop it 
right here. 

The main interest of the Christian 
vocation committee is to see that every 
Luther leaguer (and everyone else they 
can reach) realizes that God has called 
him—to be His child. 

Luther put it in his explanation to 
the Third Article of the Apostles’ 
Creed: “I believe that the Holy Ghost 
has called me... . ”’ This was not 
just for Luther. It was for the milk- 
maids, rulers, blacksmiths, and merch- 
ants of the 16th century, and for the 
homemakers, factory employees, stu- 
dents, mechanics, and what-you-are of 
the 20th century. 


God has called me! That’s what we 
want YOU to feel. 

This idea is basic to the whole 
Luther League program. For instance, 
evangelism is not just going out to 
get your friends to join your “‘club’. 
If that’s it, your “‘club’”’ will soon col- 
lapse. Evangelism starts with people 
who have been called by God. 

If your league decides to visit your 
county old folk’s home just for some- 
thing to do, it will soon wear out. But 
if you get the idea that God is calling 
you as individuals and as a group to 
minister to those forgotten people, 
that will be real social action. 

Paying your minimum share in the 
mission project in order to keep your 
record clear may get the funds in, but 
the same amount of money, given 
with the feeling that it is an oppor- 
tunity to respond to God's love, will 
double the value in blessings to you. 

One of the reasons Luther League 
recreation programs sometimes fail 1s 
that they try to compete with the en- 
tertainment of the world. Realize that 
whatever you are doing together has 
the added value of God’s presence 
really re-creating you. Somehow, even 
ping-pong is different in the church 
than at the local canteen or at school. 

If the present widespread misunder- 
standing of Christian vocation con- 
tinues, the whole Luther League pro- 
gram will lose its foundation. 

Let's stop the false rumor, by not 
passing it on. 

Luther tried 

What's the second best way to stop 
a rumor? Trace it to its source, 

Rumors usually start because of 


some misunderstanding. The girl we 
mentioned in the opening paragraph 


oe 


was seen (through the lace curtain 
across the street) ‘‘staggering’’ into 
her home at 7:00 a.M., dressed in an 
evening gown that looked (from 
across the street) quite disheveled. 
There was a man driving the car in 
which she arrived. You can imagine 
what a juicy bit of gossip was started 
that day. 

Now where did the basic misunder- 
standing of Christian vocation begin ? 

Ask any good Roman Catholic what 
“vocation” means and he'll tell you 
it refers to the call to be a priest or 
nun. In spite of all that Luther and 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 
veloping the best capabilities of its students 
and for graduating Christian men and wom- 


en who make good 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last two 
years of high school; first two years of college. 
Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 
For information write: 
JoHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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the other reformers taught about the 
universal priesthood of all believers, 
there is still a very common belief 
that when God calls a man or a 
woman, it means full-time service in 
the church. 

God’s first call to a man or a wo- 
man is not the call to a life work. It 
is the call to repent and believe, the 
call to accept the forgiveness of sins 
and to be a child of God. 

Isaiah would never have heard 
God's call to prophesy if he had not 
heard and believed His call to per- 
sonal repentance. 

Jeremiah would never have been 
sent by God to warn the people if he 
had not first accepted God’s mercy 
and lovingkindness to him. 

Paul did not start preaching until 
first he had been brought to his knees 
in repentance and raised by God's 
forgiveness in Christ. 

No one can hear God’s call to a 
specific work until he has first been 
brought back into the fold by the 
Shepherd. 

The real reason behind all this mis- 
understanding we've been discussing 
is that people are not willing to take 
time to read the Bible, pray, medi- 
tate. 

If young people spent half the time 
reading God’s Word that is used in 
devouring comic books, they might 
begin to understand God's call. 

If one hour out of 24 instead of 
one or two out of 168 were given to 
thinking, studying, listening for God’s 
call, our youth program would de all 
that we dream it should be. 

That's why the Christian vocatio 
committee of LLA is interested i 
Bible study, personal devotions, wor 
ship, the whole field of stewardshi 


—anything that will help you, as indi- 
vidual leaguers, to hear and respond 
to God's call: 
—the call to “repent and believe”’ ; 
—the call to accept forgiveness ; 
—the call to be a child of God. 


Use of this topic will vary with the 
local league. If there is little knowledge 


or understanding of the new Luther 
League program, then it can serve as an 
introduction. In this case, the negative 
approach should be dropped, since it 
wouldn’t mean anything to the leaguers. 

In any situation, the best results can 
xe obtained by beginning where the 
eaguers are. Ask what the term “Chris- 
ian vocation” means to them. Write the 
lifferent opinions or definitions down on 
slackboard. Go on from there, in dis- 
‘ussion, pointing out which are right and 
which wrong and why. The discussion 
juestions listed below could be used as 
in outline for the presentation. 


Worship materials 
Ty MNS: 
“O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” 
“God Calling Yet! Shall I not Hear?” 
“Living for Jesus a Life That Is True” 
“We Give Thee But Thine Own” 
CRIPTURE: Isaiah 6:1-9; Jeremiah 1:4-10; 
Acts 9:1-19. 


O God, our heavenly Father, we thank thee 
hat thy voice still comes to us today. Overcome 
ur self-interest, we pray, so that we may hear 
nee knocking and listen to thy call. Send us 
orth from this meeting realizing more of what 
re must do as thy children. Guide and use us, we 
fay in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Discussion questions 
1. Discuss the different kinds of men 
nd women God calls to do his work. Use 
siblical examples as well as modern. 
2. How does God speak to us today? 


3. In what ways have you been called 
by God in your life? 

4. What can you do to help others to 
hear God's call? 


Personal development 


What is your biggest obstacle to hear- 
ing God’s call? Pray about it. Ask your 
parents, pastor, advisors, and friends to 
help you overcome it. 


Service projects 


Compose a booklet of personal devo- 
tions for leaguers for Lent. 

Sponsor showing of films during Lent, 
such as Life of Christ, Life of St. Paul, etc. 

Sponsor Lenten “Book Corner’. 

Attend special Lenten services in a body 
as leaguers. 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 


tion at both graduate and un- 

dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, 
N. Y. 
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is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 
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Is the Government Slowly 


Destroying the Church? © 


The growing crusade to defy “the American way of life” 


is a 20th century expression of the oldest of heresies. 


Dr. G. Elson Ruff, author of The Dilem- 
ma of Church and State. Protestant pub- 
lishers have selected this Muhlenberg 
Press book for a “Lenten Reading List.” 
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By Donald Bravin 


U NITED States President Harry 
S. Truman provoked American 
Protestants into a wave of united ac- 
tion such as had never before been 
seen in America. In fact, he so united 
Protestants that the nation almost split 
into two vast, antagonistic groups— 
a gigantic Protestant camp zealously 
guarding its rights against the en- 
croachments of a tremendous Roman 
Catholic camp. 


It was 1952, and Mr. Truman had 
just nominated General Mark Clark 
as ambassador to the Vatican. Protes- 
tants were incensed, Even people who 
had not attended church enough to 
claim membership in any denomina- 
tion were moved to speak up. Both they 
and their more active fellow church- 
men were sure of one thing: The gov- 
ernment should not dabble in church 
affairs, be they Roman Catholic or 
Protestant. 

Many of those who joined in the 
protest had thought little about the 


problem of church and state before the 
1952 nomination. Few knew that, 
without the knowledge of Congress, a 
diplomatic representative, Harold H. 
Tittmann, had been accredited to the 
Vatican from 1941 to 1944 with the 
rank of charge d'affaires. 

But, once aroused, they expressed 
themselves so vehemently that General 
Clark hastily withdrew himself from 
the picture and the appointment of an 
ambassador was dropped. And they 
continued to guard the separation of 
church and state. 

Out of the resulting study of the 
problem has grown an authoritative 
book by Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of 
The Lutheran, weekly news magazine 
of the United Lutheran Church. En- 
titled The Dilemma of Church and 
State, it has been widely read by people 
of many faiths. 


Vatican in international affairs 


Since the Vatican claims to be a 
sovereign state with the right to en- 
gage in international diplomacy, many 
Roman Catholics argued that it was 
perfectly logical to appoint General 
Clark as an ambassador. They pointed 
to the fact that for centuries the pope 
had ruled Italy and that the Roman 
church continues to deal with indi- 
vidual national states through concor- 
dats. 

As late as Aug. 27, 1953, the Vati- 
can signed a concordat with the Franco 
government in Spain. The 36 articles 
assured a virtual religious monopoly 
to the Roman church there. Protestants 
were not to be permitted to mark 
their church buildings nor to conduct 
schools. It was agreed that Protestants 
could pray together only if they kept 
out of sight. 


This pattern for church-state rela- 
tionships was exported from Spain and 
Portugal to the Latin American coun- 
tries in colonial days. Remnants of the 
pattern cause international tension in 
the Western Hemisphere to this day. 

“The most notorious South Ameri- 
can suppression of non-Catholic 
groups is still in process in Colombia,” 
Dr. Ruff states in his book. “In five 
years since 1948, forty-two Protes- 
tant church buildings have been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire or dynamite. 
Thirty-one other buildings used by 
Protestant congregations have been 
damaged. Most Protestant schools 
have been closed. Fifty-one Colom- 
bians were murdered because they were 
Protestants. Twenty-eight of these 
deaths occurred at the hands of the 
police and government officials. Many 
Protestant families have suffered se- 
vere persecution . . . In numerous cases 
a Roman Catholic parish priest incited 
or led in the attack on Protestants.” 

Forty-five nations send diplomatic 
representatives to the Vatican's secre- 
tariat of state. Conversations at the 
Vatican have changed national boun- 
daries and have destroyed national al- 
liances. 

“Climaxing the increasing success 
of the Vatican in world-wide diplo- 
matic activity would be the appoint- 
ment to the Holy See of an ambassa- 
dor from the United States,’ Dr. Ruff 
declared. Mr. Tittmann’s appointment 
was the first step. Protestants halted 
the second step. 


Catholic political parties 


Usually assuming the name ‘‘Chris- 
tian Democratic,’ many Roman Cath- 
olic political parties have been formed 
in West European countries since 
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World War Il. They have organized 
most of the post-war governments in 
Austria, Belgium, France, West Ger- 
many, Ireland, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. 


“Yet it must be said, and said 
again,’ Dr. Ruff claimed, “that the 
Roman Catholic leaders are honest and 
intelligent in defense of their prin- 
ciple that’ the ‘one true church’ must 
triumph .. . Pope Pius XII is one of 
the great Christians of the world... 
But the Pope has inherited a dozen 
centuries of the Roman Catholic per- 
version of the true doctrine of the 
church. He is a helpless prisoner of 
the past.” 


Despite use of the label ‘‘democrat- 
ic’ on the part of current Catholic 
political parties, Roman Catholic in- 
fluence has historically been thrown 
behind dictatorial governments. Such 
governments are best able to suppress 
agitation for equal rights for all re- 
ligious groups. 

“Catholicism, in principle, distrusts 
democracy,” Dr. Ruff points out. “To 
permit individuals to decide their faith 
and conduct for themselves conflicts 
with authoritarian Catholic concepts.” 

Yet there seems to be little danger 
that the Roman church may “take over 
the government’”’ in the United States. 
American political life is too competi- 
tive to permit any minority to domi- 
nate indefinitely. Dr. Ruff quotes 
Archbishop John L. McNicholas as 
declaring in 1948: 

We deny absolutely and without quali- 
fication that the Catholic bishops of the 
United States are seeking a union of 
church and state by any endeavors what- 
soever either proximately or remotely. 
If tomorrow Catholics constituted a ma- 
jority in our country, they would not 
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seek a union of church and state. They 
would, then as now, uphold the consti- 
tution and all its amendments. 

“Protestants,” continues Dr. Ruff, 
“are allies of the Catholic church in 
resisting the devouring totalitarian 
state, whether it is communist or 
secularist. . . . Protestants share with 
Catholics in the battle for the world. 
They differ from Catholics regarding 
the means of battle. . . . Catholics must 
learn this bedrock principle of church- 
state relations: The church must not 
seek to dominate the state, or use it as 
an instrument of its own advance- 
ment.” 


Christianity’s great threat 


Turning from Roman Catholicism 
which would have the church rule the 
state—to Communism, which would 
have the state rule the church—Dr. 
Ruff warns that the latter is the great- 
est threat that Christianity has en- 
countered since the Moslem upsurge 
in the eighth century. 

“Tt is a religion of redemption,” 
tugging at the underprivileged two- 
thirds of the world’s people. “There 
are four evangelists—Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin—whose writings are sa- 
cred and must be accepted without 
question.” 

Communism appeals to the hopes 
and sufferings of the mass. It is a 
messianic faith. “After the revolution 
has been fulfilled throughout the 
whole world, the kingdom of No-God 
will come, the worker's paradise. 
There will not be any lack of con- 
sumer goods, and no war any more.” 

The rise of Communism can be laid 
at the doorstep of the Russian Ortho- 
dox church, After the fourth century 
the Russian church out of gratitude 


for the honored position it was given 
by the government, allowed itself to 
become more and more subservient to 
the king. “No one realized that a 
prison wall was being built around 
the church to separate it from the 
people’s need. . . . The slavery of the 
church came slowly.” 

Slavery can. be comfortable, Dr 
Ruff pointed out. ‘“Dependence on the 
state is a secure and respectable situa- 
tion for the church.” But when the 
church ceases to speak for man as 
‘God’s creature and speaks for the 
ruler of the church, it is no longer the 
living church. 

From the pattern of the Christian 
state church which had blessed a 
tyranny, the Russians created a new 
state (the Soviet Union) and a new 
church (the Communist party). Both 
were controlled by the same men, 
“welded into unity under a terrible 
sanction.” 

Today the Russian state seeks the 

total allegiance of its citizens. It 
merges the things of God and the 
things of Caesar. 
Unfortunately, a tendency in this 
direction can be noted in America to- 
day. The church has failed to answer 
man’s urgent need for faith relevant 
to his social situation, As a result, 
pecularism advances. 

And herein lies a knot in the prob- 
lem of church and state. A faith sanc- 
ion is necessary for the life of the 
state. Yet the people have not been 
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finding in the Christian church a com- 
mon belief that is relevant to their 
daily living. 

This is: because the church has not 
properly become the conscience of the 
state. The Christian faith has become 
endangered because “the witnesses for 
the Christian faith have allied them- 
selves with the world and have tried 
dressing themselves in its coat of 
armor—as in Roman Catholicism—or 
having surrendered the world to Cae- 
ar.” The latter happened in Russia. 


What about Luther? 


When the problem of church and 
state appears, Lutherans turn for an 
answer to their beloved liberator, Mar- 
tin Luther. Yet Luther was certainly 
not prepared to advise on politics. 
Scholar though he was, he had had no 
experience in the complexities of busi- 
ness or diplomacy. He was able to 
say little more than that government 
ought not to be confused with gospel. 

Recognizing that there were few 
true Christians in the world, Luther 
concluded that it was out of the ques- 
tion to hope for a Christian govern- 
ment. He did, however, feel that it 
was desirable for Christians to be in 
government. 

Dr. Ruff noted that the Lutheran po- 
sition calls for sharp separation of the 
functions of church and state. The 
author of The Dilemma of Church 
and State quotes from Article 16 of 
the Augsburg Confession: 

Therefore the power of the church and 
the civil government must not be con- 
founded. The power of the church has 
its own commission, to teach the gospel 
and administer the sacraments. Let it not 
break into the office of another; let it 
not appoint or depose kings; let it not 
abrogate the laws of civil rulers; let it 
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not abolish lawful obedience; let it not 
interfere with judgments concerning civil 
ordinances or contrasts; let it not pre- 
scribe laws to civil rulers concerning the 
form of the commonwealth. 


Luther believed in enduring an un- 
worthy government instead of over- 
throwing it by armed resistance. This 
“quietism’”’ can be seen in America to- 
day among Lutherans who are unag- 
gressive in politics and are shocked 
by sermons on public questions. 

But Luther did not agree that the 
world should be surrendered to the 
devil or that the church should not 
concern itself with public affairs. He 
who said, “Here I stand,” to his em- 
peror would hardly cringe before gov- 
ernmental authority. 

Dr. Ruff records Luther’s view of 
governmental attack by a Christian to 
be: First, a self-examination to deter- 
mine how much is wrong in the Chris- 
tian himself. Second, earnest prayer 
for God’s deliverance from the evil 
situation. Third, public witness to the 
truth as understood by the Christian. 

The way Luther worked the prob- 
lem of church and state out in Ger- 
many led eventually to serious conse- 

uences. 

“When the Roman Catholic hier- 
archical system of administration of 
the church was shattered by Luther’s 
attack, there was nothing to take its 
place,” Dr. Ruff writes. Luther was 
content to allow the territorial princes 
to assume responsibility for church 
government, a temporary arrangement 
that lasted 400 years. The princes be- 
came the acting bishops of the Luther- 
an churches. The church came to be- 
long to the state and the clergy, with 
the laymen assuming no responsibility. 

The result was that the church be- 
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came irrelevant to its social situation. 
Children were baptized and confirmed 
as a conventional obligation. ‘“The real 
German religion had become faith in 
authority, sanctioned by the church.” 

After 1918 the German churches 
were on their own, but the laity show- 
ed no concern for the church. The 
people floundered, seeking a solution 
to their problems. Then appeared 
Adolf Hitler as the saviour of the 
German Reich, bringing a new tfe- 
ligion of the mystic potency of Ger- 
man blood and the sacred splendor of 
the German soil. 

“Even the church, at first,’ Dr. Ruff 
states, “did not recognize him as an 
Antichrist.” It was not until years 
later that the German people saw that 
their new state sought to destroy Chris- 
tianity and to establish a new faith. 

“The church must not be captive 
to the state or it becomes irrelevant to 
the people’s need. It is to be the front 
line for all who suffer injustice. It 
must be the conscience of the state.” 


The American way 


Answer to the problem of church 
and state is not to be found in Spain 
or Colombia, where the church domi. 
nates the state. Nor is it to be found 
in Russia or the old Germany, where 
the state dominates the church. A third 
answer is offered in a democracy. 

In a democracy the citizens are the 
state. In America, at least among 
Protestants, the members of the con- 
gregation are the church. The stat 
and the church consist of the sam 
people, yet the state and the chur 
must be kept separate. 

According to Dr. Ruff, church an 
state must be in constant tensio 
neither subduing the other, This i 


the dilemma of church and state. And 
the dilemma is far from being worked 
out through a satisfactory solution. For 
he state appears to be subduing the 
church. 

The central agency of social wel- 
are no longer is the church. It is how 
he state. What were once church in- 
stitutions are now wholly or partly 
supported by the state. 

Opinions of the majority of citi- 
cs are influenced more by politicians 
and party programs than by the teach- 
ing of their pastors and church lead- 
ers. 

Dr. Ruff sees the church on its way 
out as a great factor in its people’s 
social situation. Separation of church 
and state seems to result in “complete 
subordination of church to state in 
most areas of public life.” 

The public school has had much to 
do with exiling the church. “In public 
institutions it became a requirement 
chat religion be excluded from the 
curriculum. Public education had not 
rnerely ceased to be religious. It had 

ecome definitely secularist.” 


Contest for the child 


Dr. Ruff finds the dilemma of 
church and state in America illustrat- 
ed most clearly in the contest for the 
child. He relates how one day in late 
ecember, 1952, pupils in a New 
ork City public school wete invited 
y their teacher to mention things 
dertaining to Christmas. Among other 
suggestions was “the birthday of 
Jesus.” 

“Oh, no,” the teacher promptly re- 
rlied. ‘“That’s not what we mean.” 

Such a situation results from the 
age-old struggle of humanity to be 
autonomous, to revolt against God. 


“It comes about because each man 
within his heart, either openly or se- 
cretly, resists the great commandment: 
You shall have no other gods before 
me. The tragic aspect of our dilemma 
is that people cannot live without a 
God.” 

America appears to seek faith in the 
divinity of the nation itself. The state 
becomes god. The new cult is democ- 
racy. The flag salute becomes an act 
of worship. Creed becomes incidental 
in a common democratic faith. Elec- 
tion and inauguration days awaken 
more interest than church festivals. 
Common humanity alone binds men 
together. 

Protestants have become an ‘em- 
battled regiment along one side of a 
triangle. On the second side is the 
Roman Catholic church, skilled in at- 
tempts to capture the state’s power for 
its advancement as the ‘one true 
church.’ . . . On the third side are the 
secularists.” 

Protestants understand the Catholic 
problem because it has been serious 
and open since Protestantism began. 
But the secularist problem appears in 
a new form, “hidden within our own 
hearts.” 

“This triangle is not eternal,’’ Dr. 
Ruff states, “but it is likely to con- 
tinue for a long while. We must be 
keenly aware of it.’ He advocates the 
use of Luther’s suggestions on what to 
do ‘‘when the prince is in the wrong:” 
1) Examine yourself. 2) Pray. 3) Wit- 
ness publicly for the truth as you are 
given it. 


First, self-examination 


Dr. Ruff believes that Americans 
have lost sight of New Testament love 
and have dwelt on petty ethics. ‘‘Pro- 
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testants have made the profound mis- 
take of thinking they could limit their 
concern to ‘personal morality,’ leav- 
ing social morality to the state.” He 
warns that all morality is social. 

He cites the perfectionists who 
weaken the church’s witness to the 
state by producing the impression that 
Christians live in illusions, out of re- 
lation with the facts of life. 

Even more serious, claimed the au- 
thor, is that Protestants become so 
immersed in the world as to “‘lose all 
distinctive character and have nothing 
the world does not have.” Dr. Ruff 
points especially to the segregation of 
Negroes within the church. ‘This 
stigma of the Christian color line is a 
heavy liability to the church’s claim to 
be the conscience of the state.” He 
sees a double standard. Church on 
Sunday, and the rest of the week lived 
in another realm—Christians in con- 
victions but pagans in practice. 


Second, prayer 


Secularism, the threatening enemy, 
is prevalent among Christians. It is 
within the church. “We as Christians,” 
Dr. Ruff reminds, “must pray against 
ourselves as citizens.” We are redeem- 
ed people with our sins forgiven, yet 
we are still sinners. The state—that is, 
the total citizenry of the republic—has 
no defense against becoming a tyranny 
unless it can be called to account by 
a voice speaking from outside itself, 
the voice of conscience. 

“We Christians cannot consent to 
the theory that a people may govern 
itself without the God who is above 
nature and whose will has been re- 
vealed in enduring law and in the 


eternal Word spoken in Christ. We 
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cannot sufrender America to the secu- 
larist.”’ 

Yet, Christians by themselves can 
do nothing. “It is only in humble peni- 
tence, when we as Christians pray 
against ourselves as citizens, that we 
are given sufficient grace at times to 
be released somewhat from the self- 
interest which is the predominant hu- 
man characteristic.” 


Third, Christian witness 


It should now be obvious that the 
church must not seek to rule the state. 
The church even must resist the temp- 
tation to give group support to any 
of the existing political parties or one 
of its candidates. Dr. Ruff calls such 
power coercive. “The Christian wit- 
ness should be persuasive, seeking to 
arouse and instruct the conscience and, 
if necessary, to criticize and condemn 
if consciences prove deficient.” 

Churches should teach that public 
service is a high calling. Christians 


‘should be in politics. “We have too 


long neglected to concern ourselves 
as Christians with our problems as 
citizens.” 

Most major denominations now 
have social action departments capa- 
ble of speaking clearly on many prob- 
lems of our common life. But “not 
many people are waiting for words of 
experienced Christian guidance in per- 
plexing situations of their daily lives. 
... Our congregations must have more 
intense concern for what the word of 
God says about community and na- 
tional life. 

“Christians in each country, and 
especially the United States,” warns 
Dr. Ruff, “should continually remind 
themselves that their nation’s claim to 


sovereignty is limited by the supreme 
sovereignty of God. The belief that 
any country can do as it pleases is con- 
rary to the Christian conscience. 


ot be permitted to rule the church. 
. . The state has already gone a long 
way in replacing God as the people's 
supreme allegiance.” 

Christians are becoming aware of 
he danger of separating America from 
sod. This is the form the problem of 
church and state has taken under the 
principle of separation. “The way of 
‘he No-God leads to totalitarian doom. 
Che way of the true God leads to free- 
lom and life.” 


TOPIC: IDEAS 


| Unless the leader is an exceptionally 
jualified reader, this topic can best be 
resented through the leader’s becoming 
bcquainted with the above material and 
‘resenting it in his own words. He may 
ish to use the printed page as a guide. 
Or the leader may wish to lead a panel, 
vith three speakers representing the three 
ipproaches to the problem of church and 
tate: 1) The Roman Catholic approach. 
|) The Russian approach. 3) The Amer- 
can approach. 


Worship 


: “Thou by Heav'ly Hosts Adores” 
CSB 495 


I Samuel 8: 6, 7; Romans 


Almighty God, who has blessed us with a nation 
which we are free to read and hear thy Word 
id to worship thee in the manner of our 
ice, we ask that thou wilt continue to so 


bless us and grant that these liberties may be 
continued on to our children and our children’s 
children, and that the power of thy gospel may 
here abound, to the blessing of all the nations 
of the earth, and to thine eternal glory; through 
Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


HyMN: “Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne” 
CSB 492 


Topic 
DIscussIONn 
Hymn: “God, the All-merciful’’ CSB 497 


Projects 


Some of the members may wish to find 
out more about the church-state situation 
in their own city or community. The local 
council of churches and the local school 
board will probably be the best sources 
for this information. When speaking with 
leaders of these bodies, arm yourselves 
with the reporter's notebook, not the cru- 
sader’s ax. You will receive more infor- 
mation if you keep your personal opinion 
out of the interview. 

Some members may wish to do research 
on the U. S. position. The entire group 
will benefit if the product of this research 
is made available at a subsequent meet- 
ing. The Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature will provide an index to current 
magazine articles on the subject. 


Additional reading 


Many books and articles have been 
written on this problém, from both sides. 
Some suggestions are: 

The Dilemma of Church and State. By G. 
Elson Ruff. Muhlenberg Press. 

Church and State in Latin America. By J. 
Lloyd Mecham. University of North 
Carolina Press. 

The Vatican and Its Role in World Affairs. 
By Charles Pichon. Dutton. 

People, Church, and State in Modern Rus- 
sia. By Paul B. Anderson. Macmillan. 
Church, State, and Freedom. By Leo Pfef- 

fer, Beacon Press. 

The Christian in Politics. By Jerry Voorhis. 
Association Press. 
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“In some spots,” his father claimed, “the man who does 


not wear a backward collar can beat the man who does.” 


But Jim disagreed. He wanted professionals on the job. 


Jim Allison Finds an Answer 


By Donald R. Pichaske 


HE words, ‘““Man, do you know 

what you're asking?” were on the 
tip of Jim’s tongue. But instead of 
saying them, he swallowed hard. He 
realized that Fred Meer’s invitation to 
serve on St. Mark’s evangelism com- 
mittee deserved at least a little con- 
sideration before being refused. 

He had logical reasons for declining 
the offer. He worked five full days 
each week in the plant. Three nights 
out of the seven were spent at the 
local branch of the state college of 
industrial arts. In addition there were 
studies. Arid he had to have some so- 
cial life. : 

Now he was being asked to add to 
this a minimum of one night a week 
calling on prospective members, 
lapsed members, and members whose 
communing record looked too blank. 
This new job would also entail spend- 
ing one night a month with the other 
committee members, discussing tech- 
niques, shating experiences, and pool- 
ing their resources. Then there would 
be that reception every six weeks at 
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which the entire committee, along with 
the church council, met with new 
church members for instruction an 
fellowship. ‘ 

Jim wanted to say, “No!” right 
away. Instead he answered, “That's 
quite a responsibility along with the 
load I’m already carrying. You had 
better let me think it over for a couple 
of days before I turn you down.” 


The blue sky and Jane 


Jim started his thinking as he walk- 
ed away from the church that cold 
February morning. What was the 
definition of stewardship Pastor Holz 
had given in his sermon? ‘‘Steward- 
ship is the total response of a man to 
the total giving of God.” 

If it were not for that business of 
God’s being so selflessly generous, the 
whole matter would be quite simple 
Jim was aware of all that God wa 
giving him, from the blue sky abov 
to Jane Wright, that wonderful girl t 
whose home he was now walking 
Jim’s parents had gone to the count 
for the weekend, leaving their 20-year 
old son home to catch up on studies. 


During dinner with the Wrights, 
m forgot his invitation. But he pick- 
d his thinking up again while he and 
ne were out for an afternoon stroll. 

“Why I was asked, I'll never 
10w,” he mused to Jane. ‘Unless 
m mistaken, they are all older people 
1 that committee. I'd feel like a fish 
at of water. Anyway, I just can’t see 
y going out and talking to others 
out their beliefs and church mem- 
ship. What would I do if people 
arted to ask me what I believe?” 


‘f I were going to be approached by a church group,” Jane had said, “I’d rather 
tve someone about my own age than some grandfather. We'd understand each other.” 


Jane couldn't offer all the answers 
requested. But she was of some help. 

“You know that evangelism is part 
of the Luther League program, too,” 
she said. “Too often we've overlooked 
it. When a congregation does have a 
good committee on evangelism what 
could be more natural than that it 
should include representatives from 
among the young people? 

“I know that if I were going to be 
approached by a church group I 
would appreciate having someone 
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around my age, someone who lives 
and acts and thinks like me. We would 
understand each other much _ better 
than if my caller were some grand- 
father.” 


Job for professionals 


These thoughts joined Jim’s own as 
he walked home after leaving Jane’s 
house. When he rounded the corner 
he saw the lights in his home, signal- 
ing that the family had returned. He 
knew he could count on his dad for 
further thought on the problem. 

Mr. Allison was in his favorite 
chair, reading the paper, when Jim 
barged into the living room. He hard- 
ly expected Jim to offer much of an 
answer to his, ‘Anything unusual hap- 
pen at St. Mark’s this morning?” 

To his surprise Jim said, “Yes, 
something unusual did happen. Your 
son was asked to serve on the con- 
gregation’s evangelism committee.” 

“And what did my son say to that ?” 
Mr. Allison set down his paper. 

“T didn’t give an answer, Dad. Right 
away I thought of all the reasons why 
I should turn the job down. I 
knew that was not fair. So I asked 
Mr. Meers for a couple of days to 
think it over.” 

Jim stretched out on the sofa. Both 
he and Mr. Allison were silent, each 
lost in his own thoughts. Then Jim 
began to think aloud. 

“My church membership,” he said, 
“involves responsibilities as well as 
privileges. It is like using the family 
car before I got my own. I had to 
assume my part in its care. I had to 
share a schedule for its use with you 
and Mom. 

“But there was more to it,”’ he con- 
tinued. “You never asked me to do 
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things with it beyond my ability and 
training. I washed it, polished it, and 
checked the water in the radiator and 
battery. But you never told me to pull 
the wheels and reline the brakes. I 
can't help feeling that way about this 
matter of evangelism. That belongs to 
the professionals, to the pastors and 
the people trained for it. That’s their 
job!” 

While Jim had been seeking words 
to express his feelings, Mr. Allison 
had been listening. He was ready with 
his answer when Jim finished. 

“Jim,” he said, “that sounds good. 
Your argument is quite persuasive. 
There’s only one thing wrong with it. 
You never can compare the church 
with any other institution. It is the 
fellowship of Christian believers. We 
have all been called by the same God 
through the same gospel into the same 
saving relationship—pastor, layman, 
judge, doctor, insurance salesman, 
housewife, teacher, laborer, whatever. 

“Our pastor can never be a substi- 
tute for the kind of response that is 
demanded of each of us by reason of 
God’s call. Our pastor may counsel 
us, instruct us, exhort us, comfort us, 
inspire us, and do a lot of other things 
to us, but he can never act for us. In 
the responsible game of life each of us 
at every moment stands accountable 
to God for our words and doings. 

“Neither can anyone else take ovet 
our responsibilities as God's sons. 
Every man plays his own role. Every 
man makes his own witness for Goc 
in whatever place he lives and works.’ 

“Wow,” Jim exclaimed, “you al. 
most sound like the pastor himself 
Dad!” 

“Well, this is one place where 
can speak with feeling. My faith mean 


much to me. God has shown to me all 
the love that a father can conceivably 
show to his child, and more.”’ 
— jim still was not convinced. He 
smiled, almost ruefully. 
“It adds up,” he agreed, “but so 
does the fact that God could make a 
more effective witness for himself if 
he picked and trained a crowd of men 
like our pastors and handed the job 
over to them.” 
— “T’m not so sure about that,’ Mr. 
Allison shot back. ‘There are some 
spots in the program of the church 
where someone who does not wear a 
sackward collar can beat the fellow 
who does. Evangelism may be one of 
hose places.” 

“Maybe you are right,” Jim yawned. 


| “We don’t go for that” 


On Monday morning Jim was re- 
minded of Mr. Meer’s request by 
Be secins whom Jim had never even 
hought of in connection with church. 
de was Tony Scobessi, who worked 
veside Jim in the plant. 

On the previous Friday Tony had 
tad to take his wife to the hospital— 
ver two months ahead of the time 
heir baby was due. Jim asked Tony 
iow things were. He was told that 
here had been some surgery on Sat- 
ow and that the Scobessis had lost 

eit first child. Mrs. Scobessi was 
ecling pretty badly about it. Obviously 
“ony’s spirits were not much higher. 
im murmured some words of sym- 
athy and, prompted perhaps by the 

ing that had been filling his 
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thoughts, added the promise, ‘“We’ll 
say a little prayer for you folks to- 
night.” 

Tony gave a cynical snort that made 
Jim look up from his work. 

“What's the matter, Tony?” Jim 
asked. ‘‘Don’t you believe in prayer?” 

“We don’t go for that stuff much 
any more,” he answered. 

“It comes in mighty handy at times 
like this,” Jim responded. His bold- 
ness surprised even him. “I should 
think that my church and my pastor 
would be the first to whom I would 
go if I were in your spot.” 

“We don’t have a church or pas- 
tor,” growled Tony. 

The noise of machines drowned out 
any further conversation for the next 
10 minutes. When there was a lull, 
Jim ventured an offer. 

“Tony, we've got a fine pastor at 
our church who could make your wife 
feel much better about this, I’m sure. 
Would you like him to visit her while 
she’s alone in the hospital ?” 

“What are you getting paid for, 
talking about preachers and churches 
or putting out motors?’ Tony said. 
“Let’s forget the church stuff, huh!” 

There was a note of finality in 
Tony’s voice that Jim accepted. He 
smiled to himself as he thought again 
of what his dad had said the previous 
evening about the effectiveness of a 
lay witness. 

It was exactly 12:55 P. M., just as 
Jim was moving indoors after eating 
his lunch out under an unusually warm 
February sun, that Tony was suddenly 
beside him with a look born of some 
long, hard thinking. 

“Jim,” he said, “do you really 
think that your pastor would be will- 
ing to go and talk to Rose?” 
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“Sure he'll go,’ Jim grinned. “T'll 
see him on my way home from work 
tonight.” 

“I thought they were Catholic” 

Fortunately Jim caught the pastor 
just as he was about to pull away 
from the church. He gave him the 
story about the Scobessis. 

“T always thought they were Ro- 
man Catholic,” Jim explained, “prob- 
ably because of the Italian name. Tony 
is really a grand fellow. He's a little 
rough in his language and actions, 
but down inside he’s got a heart of 
gold. He’s helped me a lot at work. 
I'd like to help him. Maybe between 
the two of us, Pastor, we can get him 
to St. Mark’s.” 

Pastor Holz grinned at that and 
then grew serious again. 

“Certainly,” he said, “I'll go to see 
Mrs. Scobessi. This is a critical ex- 
perience in her life. When life deals 
a hard blow we need reminders of 
God’s love and concern. It may prove 
to be God’s way of winning a family 
to himself. He uses many unusual 
ways to dig into the hearts of people.” 

The association with his own little 
problem was too much for Jim to 
overlook. 

“You know, Pastor,” he said, ‘Fred 
Meers asked me yesterday to be on 
the church’s evangelism committee. 
I've been trying ever since to find rea- 
sons for saying, ‘No,’ but everything 
is conspiring against me—my own 
conscience, Jane Wright, Dad, and 
now even Tony who does not belong 
to any church.” 

“Perhaps this is another one of 
God’s ‘mysterious ways,’ Jim,” the 
pastor said. “There is much more in- 
volved when we take our vows of 
loyalty at confirmation than we can 
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appreciate in our tender years. Only 
with the passing of time do we realize 
the way Christian faith effects all of 
life. 

“If Jesus is the only way for you 
and me to approach God and the only 
way God approaches us, he is the only 
means God uses to get forgiveness and 
love and brotherhood into the lives of 
all people. Everything good and won- 
derful that you and I want in this 
world hinge on Christ’s reign. You 
young people are always straining at 
the leash in your demanding a better 
world. I am always grateful to God 
when someone like you begins to see 
that the highway to the glorious fu- 
ture leads through Christ to God. And 
beyond lies the fulfillment of the 
dream. 

“Let me tell you something else, 
Jim. You got a thrill out of your talks 
with Tony today. I could feel it when 
you told me about them. And if you 
get Tony and Rose over here to St. 
Mark’s some day you will experience 
an inner sense of satisfaction that will 
surpass anything you have known to- 
day. Someone has said that you do not 
know Christ until you see him bring- 
ing a new soul into being and let him 
use you to do it. We are closest to our 
Lord, and he to us, when we are doing 
his work, winning men and women 
over to God’s side.” 

The pastor obviously felt strongly 
about this matter. It was evidently at 
the core of his own reasons for being 
a clergyman. Without a pause, he con- 
tinued talking. 

‘In the simple readiness to share 
what you believe, you have what it 
takes to be a good evangelist. Every 
member of St. Mark’s should be busy 
at the job. But we need a strong core 


of people within the organization of 
the congregation to serve as a spear- 
head—to be ready to go to a directed 
need and to lead the others. I hope 
that you will say, ‘Yes,’ to Fred. The 
Lord can use youth in fulfilling his 
purposes just as he can use adults.” 
Jim remained silent for almost a 
full minute. Then he spoke, as much 
to himself as to the pastor. 

“Fred will get his ‘Yes,’”’ he said. 
“And the odd part of it is that no one 
pushed me into this decision—unless 
it was God opening my eyes to see 
what I had never seen before, tuning 
my ears to hear what I had never 
heard before, and leading me to do 
what I had never done before.” 


TOPIC IDEAS 


This is one of those rare articles that 
ight best be used by reading it aloud to 
he whole group. Try, however, to know 
the article well enough that you do not 
1eed to stare continually at the printed 
age. Put expression and interpretation 
nto your reading. 

If used in such a manner it needs an 
‘ntroduction, for example: “One of the 
vasic Luther League tasks is evangelism, 
that is, ‘the confronting of men with Jesus 
Christ so that they may accept him as 
heir Saviour and follow him as_ their 
.ord in the fellowship of the church.’ 
More and more our Lutheran church is 
Ifilling the command to make disciples 
f all men. In another year and a half it 
ill venture out on a tremendous program 
f evangelism. The plans have been laid. 
“he church, in convention at Toronto, 
oted the money and approved the pro- 
tram. Thus, if we have not yet felt any 
real demands upon us the time is soon 
oming when one or many of us will be 
ked to take a very active part in the 
angelism program of our congregation. 


Perhaps one of the best things each of us 
can do is to examine his own motives in 
this matter and to prepare himself for be- 
ing a witness for our Lord. 

“Whose job is evangelism? What equip- 
ment do we need? Why is it necessary? 
What does evangelism mean? There are 
lots of questions to be answered. As a 
help let me read to you the story of a 
young man who also sought for some 
answers. The pathway that led to his- final 
decision will help to answer some of our 
questions.’ (Then read the article above.) 


Pertinent questions 


What is evangelism ? 

What program does our congregation 
have for reaching the unchurched in the 
community? The world? 

How many new congregations has our 
Lutheran church planted in our area with- 
in recent years? Within the nation? 

Is it really every man’s role to be an 
evangelist? If so, what do we do with 
such a passage as Ephesians 4: 11? 

Prepare a list of the proper motives that 
ought to move a person to be an evan- 
gelist. 

Make a guide for one who seeks per- 
sonal preparation to be an evangelist. 

Discuss being a witness where you work, 
or go to school, or live. 


Worship outline 


HYMNS: 
“O Master, Let Me Walk” 
“Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still” 
“Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 
“Lord, Speak to Me, that I May Speak” 

ScRIPTURE: Ephesians 4: 1-16, or Matthew 
28: 16-20, or Luke 10: 1-9, 16, 17. 

PRAYER: CYH Prayers No. 71-76. Close 
with a fellowship circle in which each 
is asked to pray silently for a specific 
person he knows who needs Christ. Let 
each pray that he might be the one to 
become God’s means of reaching that 
person. Let each pray for the spirit and 
power needed to make a good witness. 
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Day of Hearts 


Wear rose-colored, heart-shaped glasses and then shape 


the St. Valentine’s party to your way of seeing things. 


By Joe Wold 


OR a successful St. Valentine's Day 

party, the only things the commit- 
tee in charge of decoration, refresh- 
ment, and entertainment has to do is 
to wear -rose-colored, heart-shaped 
glasses and then shape the whole party 
to their way of seeing things. 
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When the party begins, the recrea 
tional area should look like a carniva 
midway. All around the room shoulk 
be carnival booths, (Just a couple o 
chairs set away from the wall, for th 
players to stand behind, can serve : 
a booth.) 

At one booth, the players toss bea 
bags into chalk squares on the floo 


At others they try to squirt candles out 
vith a water gun, drop clothes pins 
ato a milk bottle from waist height, 
‘itch a-half dollar into a chalk bullseye 
n the floor, knock over a set of minia- 
ire tenpins. Any simple game in 
which the players can accumulate a 
core may occupy a booth. 

A pencil and a heart-shaped (nat- 
rally) score card are given to each 
layer when he arrives. 


Broken hearts 


When the carnival is over, the play- 

rs form a ring in the middle of the 
90m and march to music (‘‘Hearts 
nd Flowers’). Paper hearts are plac- 
d on chairs along the walls. When 
re music stops, the players rush for 
ne chairs, grabbing the hearts before 
tting down. 
Each time there is one less heart 
nan the number of players. The play- 
t who fails to get a heart drops out. 
1 case of a tie, the player who gets 
ne heart or the largest piece—in the 
ase of a “broken heart’’—remains in 
ne game. As the boys and girls drop 
ut, they become partners for the next 
ame. 


Sugar hearts 

Every two couples (four people) 
ce given a paper cup containing six 
agar cubes. The letters H-E-A-R-T-S 
ave been printed in red ink, one let- 
*r on each side of each of the six 
abes. The foursomes sit together in 
tcles on the floor or at card tables. 
here they spill the cubes, each person 
king a turn. 


 @ Joe Wold, a student at Midland 
College, is a member of the LLA 
recreation committee. 


One point is accumulated for each 
consecutive letter of the word ‘‘hearts”’ 
that appears on the top sides of the 
cubes. For instance, a roll with 
H-E-A-R-S-H would count four 
points. If three cubes show the same 
letter, no score is given for that turn. 

The game continues until some 
couple accumulates 30 points or rolls 
the word “hearts.” Then that couple 
is declared winner and every couple 
gets a different couple to “roll” with, 


Paper hearts 


When the group have played the 
above game for an enjoyable length 
of time determine which couple has 
the highest score and which the lowest 
score. The winning couple are blind- 
folded and given pieces of paper from 
which they must tear valentines. 

The male member of the losing 
couple is blindfolded and bibbed. His 
blindfolded partner must feed him a 
piece of lemon pie with a spoon. The 
boy must keep his arms behind his 
back. 

When the laughing calms down to 
a low roar, everyone takes his pencil 
and score card and writes a heart-o- 
gram. It’s a 10-word telegram note. 
The 10 words must begin with the 
10 letters in the word “valentines.” 

After each in the group has had the 
opportunity to read aloud his heart-o- 
gram, divide the group into teams of 
six or eight and distribute old news- 
papers. Each team is also given a 
package of straight pins. Team mem- 
bers must tear out and pin together an 
acceptable paper suit to dress one of 
their mates. 

Supplement these games with some 
old favorites, such as winkum and spin 
the pan. 
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Paramount’s version of Michener novel gives fine portrayal of U. S. men in service. 


“The Bridges at Toki-Ri” Has Realistic, Suspenseful Plot 


By Eugene Hoeftman 


Aboard a Navy carrier off the coast 
of Korea (1952) Fredric March as 
admiral has the responsibility of send- 
ing William Holden and the other jet 
pilots off on dangerous missions and 
the strain of watching them try to 
land safely again on the pitching deck 
of the flat-top. Always standing by 
during this operation is the helicopter 
rescue team of Mickey Rooney and 
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Earl Holliman. As in the James Mich- 
ener novel, this is a suspenseful busi- 
ness. Grace Kelly is Bill’s wife who 
comes to Japan despite regulations 
Ultimate mission of the airmen, o 
course, is against the bridges (title) 
Ending is realistic although “missio 
accomplished.” 

Fine portrayal of our men in the 
service told without heroics and high 
lighting teamwork. Technicolor. 


Drum Beat (Warner Bros.) 

An outdoor action drama in Cin- 
emaScope and WarnerColor puts us 
into the year 1869 watching Indian 
fighter Alan Ladd accept from Presi- 
dent Grant an odd sort of commission: 
The role of peacemaker with rebellious 
elements of the Modoc Indians who, 
led by vicious ‘Captain’ Jack, refuse 
to abide by terms of their treaty. 
Whenever they get into more trouble 
than they can handle they hole up in 
what is probably the most formidable 
natural fortress ever conceived. 

Finally released from his ‘‘no guns’’ 
restriction Ladd and a company of 
volunteers track down and bring to 
justice the renegades. Love interest is 
provided by Audrey Dalton (newcom- 
er to the West) and Marisa Pavan (In- 
dian princess). Good title tune. 


Desiree (20th-Fox) 

A handsome, romantic costume 
Piece in CinemaScope and De Luxe 
‘Color from the bestselling novel of 
the same name. Marlon Brando as Na- 
poleon Bonaparte sustains the drama 
without overplaying the part. Jean 
Simmons is a lovely Desiree (her 
mame), a commoner who tises to 
royal estate as wife of Michael Rennie 
(Bernadotte), heir to the Swedish 
throne. 

Marlon and Jean on first meeting 
plan marriage but events separate 
them almost immediately and each 
subsequently marries another. Their 
paths, however, continue to cross and 
finally she is the one who accepts his 
sword in surrender prior to exile. 
erle Oberon is Josephine. 

Picture concentrates more on people 
than on history which is probably 
hat makes it so interesting. 


Indian Princess Marisa Pavan and Audrey 
Dalton provide love interest in Western. 


Napoleon crowns Josephine. Marlon Bran- 
do sustains drama without overplaying. 
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One of Greatest Menaces to Today’s Youth Boldly Exposed 


SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT. 
By Fredric Wertham. New York: 


Rinehart and Company. 397 pages. 
$4.00. 


It is not very often that one person 
brings about a drastic change. But 
such has happened in the comic book 
field, thanks to the never-say-give-up 
efforts of Dr. Fredric Wertham. From 
our vantage point, he’s the “Champion 
for Cleaning up the Comics.” 

Hardly had this volume, Seduction 
of the Innocent, rolled off the presses 
before the comic book publishers an- 
nounced that they had formed an in- 
stitute to eliminate horror and terror 
comics and to screen crime comics: At 
the same time they announced that 
New York City Judge C. F. Murphy, 
who himself has founded several proj- 
ects to combat juvenile delinquency, 
has accepted the post of administrator 
for the institute. Judge Murphy and 
has associates will impose a strict set 
of ethical standards for comic books— 
so states the report. 


We hope that comic book publish- 
ers will stick to their re-ammunitioned 
guns, and also stick to the ethical stan- 
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dards which Judge Murphy will im- 
pose. 

This volume will open your eyes as 
wide as they've ever been opened, 
especially if you have sat back and 
thought that comic books don’t con- 
tain material that makes for many of 
our juvenile delinquents today. It will 
let you in on one of the greatest men- 
aces to today’s youth. 

Dr. Wertham’s 36-page chapter, 
“The Wrong Twist,” dealing with the 
effects of comic book reading on youth 
is worth the price of the volume. 
Among his 14 excellent chapters is a 
real top-notcher, “Homicide at Home”’ 
—the impact TV makes on a child’s 
mind. 

On the basis of his wide experience, 
the author flatly states that comic books 
are an invitation to illiteracy, they 
stimulate unwholesome fantasies, they 
suggest criminal or sexually abnorma 
ideas, and they create a readiness fo 
temptation. 

We go on record recommendin 
that every pastor, parent, teachet, an 
Luther League adviser latch onto 
copy of Seduction of the Innocent. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


q 

‘or social action sec’ies 

‘HE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO 
RELIGION. By Ruby F. Johnston. 


New York: Philosophical Library. 
202 pages. $3.00. 


This volume begins with the com- 
ng of the Negro to the shores of 
.merica in 1501 and then traces his 
cligious development through the 
ears. It concludes with a picture of 
ne Negro in American life today. 


: P-O-W-E-R you can use! 


Knowledge is power—when used correctly. 
Education is a means to knowledge. 


Christian education provides knowledge for purposeful living. 


_ Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 

; Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 

| Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 
_ Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 


| Attend a Lutheran College and gain knowledge which is power for Christian living. 
Write the college of your choice for more information. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D, C, 


The main portion of the study deals 
with the religious trend among Ne- 
groes since 1914. Featured in this sec- 
tion are reports on the decline of emo- 
tionalism, the wane of traditional re- 
ligious attitudes, and the new inter- 
pretation of the place of the local 
church in the Negro’s religious and 
community life. 

The volume will lend itself to 
profitable study by Luther League so- 
cial action secretaries and committees. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 


Penna. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 
Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
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HE 18S GREAT WHO SERVES 


Obscure Bible Worthies Set Pace for 20th Century Living 


By Russell Frank Auman 


EBRUARY is often referred to as 

“the, month of great men” because 
the birthdays of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington fall during this period. Our 
daily Bible readings have this idea in 
view and cover briefly the lives of four 
Old Testament and three New Testa- 
ment worthies. We have deliberately 
chosen several who are not as well 
known as they deserve to be. ~ 

Try to catch some of the spirit and 
the dedication to God of these char- 
acters. Pick out what looks to you 
like the real secret of their greatness. 
How did they serve their day and na- 
tion? What lesson can we learn from 
them that will help us to more useful 
lives ? 

I suggest several reasons why it is 
so very important for young people to 
regularly meditate upon the Bible. 
Here they are, not in any studied order 
of importance. 

1. Because the Bible is.a master- 
piece of pure, beautiful, and forceful 
English. Any person who aspires to 
speak convincingly can find no better 
source from which to build a pleasing 
style than the language of the Bible. 
In a dictionary of 6,000 ‘Choice and 
Effective Phrases’ published some 
years ago for the aid of public speak- 
ers, most of the quotations were from 
the Bible. 

2. Because the Bible presents us 
with the most complete and satisfying 
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system of philosophy ever revealed to 
men. It long since has given to us th 
last word on the meaning of the uni 
verse, the worth of the human soul, 
the why of existence. 

3. It gives us the most complete 
and workable system of ethics man 
has ever known. Nations and individ- 
uals who have kept its precepts have 
prospered. When they have wandered 
from the Bible and tried to build up 
their own ethical systems contrary te 
its teachings they have suffered for it 
and failed. 

4, The Bible has never been out- 
grown, nor has it become outdated. 
Books of science have their vogue for 
a few years and then new and bette: 
ones are produced. Once in a while 
someone suggests we ought to have — 
new, more up-to-date Bible, but no 
one has been able to produce one. We 
have new translations of the Bible, but 
that is because our language has been 
changing, not because the Bible must 
be improved upon. 

5. Because the Bible is the Word 
of God. Thousands of new books pour 
from the presses each year. All of 
them are the word of some man of 
woman—authorities in their fields per- 
haps, yet human and subject to erro 
Only one book is the Word of God 
It is the Bible. 

6. Because the Bible reveals to ut 
the way of salvation, through faith i 
our Lord Jesus Christ. John says of hi 
gospel, “These are written that ye ma 


«seve that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye may 
have life in his Name.” 


7. Because the Bible is the major 
source of nourishment for the growth 
of the Christian. Properly studied it 
keeps the heart pure, the life noble. 

8. Because as its truths are applied 
*» our lives it may be the means in 
the hands of the Holy Spirit to make 
life completely new. 


The daily readings for February: 


Feb. 1—Exodus 2:1-10. Tears that 
won a heart. 

Feb. 2—Exodus 3:1-12. Standing on 
holy ground. 

Feb. 3—Exodus 4:10-17. A reluctant 
Moses. 

Feb. 4—Exodus 15:1-18. Moses’ song 
of praise. 

Feb. 5—Exodus 
mount of God. 

Feb. 6—Exodus 32:15-20. Off the 

- mount of God. 

Feb. 7—Deuteronomy 34:1-8. 

, death of a great man. 

Feb. 8—Judges 6:11-18. ‘You mighty 
man of valor.” 

Feb. 9—Judges 7:19-23. “A sword 
for the Lord.” 

Feb. 10—Judges 8:22-28. ‘The Lord 
will rule over you.” 

Jeb. 11—Judges 11:1-3. The cure of 
false pride. 

feb. 12—Judges 11:4-11. When 

_ chickens come home to roost. 

7eb. 13—Judges 11:29-40. An un- 
Wise vow courageously kept. 

‘eb. 14—Ruth 1:1-18. “Entreat me 

- not to leave thee.” 

‘eb. 15—Ruth 2:1-16. Kindness 
reaps its true reward. 

feb. 16—Ruth 3:1-18. A mother-in- 
law’s connivance. 


19:16-25. On the 


The 


Feb. 17—Ruth 4:7-12. A marriage 
solemnized. 

Feb. 18—Ruth 4:13-17. The grand- 
mother of David. 

Feb. 19—Matthew 3:1-12. “A voice 
- in the wilderness.”’ 

Feb. 20—John 1:19-28. “I am not 
the Christ.” 

Feb. 21—John 1:29-34. “Behold the 
Lamb of God.” 

Feb. 22—Matthew 11:2-6. ‘Shall we 
look for another ?” 

Feb. 23—Matthew 11:7-15. 
tribute to a great man. 

Feb, 24—Titus 1:5-16. “Why I left 
you in Crete.” 

Feb. 25—Titus 2:1-10. Teach sound 
doctrine. 

Feb. 26—Titus 3:1-8. Saved by God's 
mercy. 

Feb. 27—Philemon 1-14. A great 
man with a difficult problem. 

Feb. 28—Philemon 15-22. Take back 
your slave as a brother. 


Jesus’ 


MUHLENBERG 


a completely accredited Lu- 


theran College for men which 


believes in Christian education 
and which provides excellent 
facilities and a strong faculty. 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg 
College 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
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CLAT TER BY 


Y daily mail usually packs a few 

surprises. Today's ingathering 
was no exception. Here are three of 
the “rarer stripe.” 

Letter No. 1 was from a modeling 
and charm school, addressed to “Miss 
Leslie Conrad.” Get a load of its prop- 
osition—well-propagandized; ‘Is your 
face one of the many new ones that 
will be seen on the covers of leading 
magazines in the next year? Will you 
parade in elegance before an admiring 
audience in some fashion show or fes- 
tival? Thousands of young women 
with a will for success and happiness 
have found here (at our school) the 
knowledge and inspiration to help 
them attain their ambitions. 

“Here in the glamorous studios of 
our modeling and charm school, you 
will learn from famous licensed model 
teachers all the secrets of personal 
glorification.” 

Right there, I put on my “reading 
brakes.’” This last wallop was too 
much! Did it smack you with similar 
punch-power ? “Teachers of the secrets 
of personal glorification!” 

Maybe it wouldn’t have struck me 
with such force if I had not been read- 
ing the eighth chapter of Romans 
earlier this morning. While subwaying 
it to the office, I had slowly re-digested 
these words: ‘For those who live ac- 
cording to the flesh set their minds on 
- the things of the flesh, but those who 
live according to the Spirit set their 
minds on the things of the Spirit.” 
(Romans 8:5) 

“Personal glorification” is merely 
another way of saying: “Those who 
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CONRAD, 


JR. 


live according to the flesh set their 
minds on the things of the flesh.” It’s 
both non-Pauline and non-Christian ! 

Letter No. 2 was from “The Society 
for the Promotion of Women Barber- 
shop Quartets.” It was addressed to 
“the executive secretary.’” Why, I don’t 
know! We do have a foursome of 
feminine secretaries in the LLA office, 
but I wasn’t aware that they had been 
doing any barbershop harmonizing 
after office hours. 

Letter No. 3 was from the “Audio 
Controls Corporation,” announcing a 
new discovery known as BLAB-OFF. 
(This letter was written by writers 
who get paid high prices for their 
writings. Take a listen to some of it!) 

“Fellow Sufferer from annoying TV 
commercials, BLAB-OFF cuts them off 
from your easy chair. It had to come— 
with millions of TV viewers getting 
more and more disgusted with these 
long, loud, boring commercials. 
Greatest boon to TV viewers since TV 
itself! 

“BLAB-OFF can be attached by 
anyone to any TV set quickly and eas- 
ily. Absolutely safe and harmless not 
only to the TV set but to you! That's 
guaranteed ! 

“They say that the commercials pay 
for TV so you have to listen. Bosh! We 
say you should have the right to choose 
—BLAB-OFF gives you that choice!” 

I might as well say it—I'm think- 
ing it: There are a lot of places where 
I could make good use of this inyen- 
tion besides TV viewing. (Did I hear 
you—or was it Editor Mangum—ex- 
press sentiments of agreement?) 
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Planning for Next Year? 


The diaconate offers opportunities 
to serve as 


Parish deaconesses 
Social workers 
Nurses 4 
Institutional workers 


Teachers 


For information write | 


Sister Mildred Winter, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, P 


